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LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
. OCTOBER 10th, 11th, 12th, & 13th, 1883. 


President... oe THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 
Conductor .. BIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


BAND AND CHORUS OF 420 PERFORMERS. 
Leader of the Band—MR J, T, CARRODUS. 


Principal Vocalists. 
Mdme ALWINA VALLERIA, Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT, and Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS; Mdme PATEY, Miss DAMIAN, and Miss HILDA WILSON ; 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD and Mr JOSEPH MAAS; Mr FREDERIC KING, 
Mr HENRY BLOWER, and Mr SANTLEY. 
Organists,—Dr WM. SPARK and Mr WALTER PARRATT, Mus. Bac. 
Chorus Master.—Mr J, BROUGHTON. Accompanist.—Mr A. BROUGHTON, 





WEDNESDAY MoRNING.—MENDELSSOHN’s “‘ ELIJAH.” 

WEDNESDAY EveNninG.—“‘GRAY’S ELEGY,” a Cantata (written for this 
Festival), by ALFRED CELLIER; Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2), &e. 

THURSDAY MorNInG.—Rarr’s Oratorio, ‘‘THE WORLD’S END.” (First 
performance in Engiand.) Selection from the Works of Handel. 

TuuRSDAY EvENING.—97th PSALM (written for this Festival), by JosEPH 
Barnsy; Third Motett, Mozart; Cantata, Bach; Rossini's Stabat Mater. 

Fripay Mornine.—*‘ KING DAVID,” an Oratorio, written for this Festival 
by 81k GEORGE MACFARREN. 

Fetpay Eventng.—‘ THE ORUSADERS,” by Nrets GapDE; Overture, 
Genoreva, by Schumann; March and Chorus from Tannhiiuser, &c. 

SatuRDAY Morning.—GRAND MASS in D, BeerHoven; “HYMN OF 
PRAISE,” MENDELSSOHN. 

First SkaTs—Single Ticket (Reserved) Morning............... £1 1s. each. 
* io ae ‘s - Evening.. aon Tis. 
SECOND SEATS—Single Ticket (Reserved) Morning.. J 
A ia a “ = Evening@..........0000 a &. . 

Tickets may now be had daily at the Festival Office from 10 a.m, till 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays till 1 p.m.) 

No application for Tickets, either personally or by letter, will be noticed unless 
accompanied by a remittance for the full amount of tickets required, and stating 
also the number of tickets wanted, Detailed Programmes are now ready. 
i and Orders are payable to E. B, Faber, Hon. Treasurer, or to the 

on. See, 

All communications to be addressed to 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 


Festival Office (near the Town Hall), Leeds, 
September 7th, 1883, 








Re x4 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Ley od the QUEEN and the pet Family. 
, President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MAOFARREN, Mus.D., Cantab. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place Oct, 26th, in 8t JAMEs’s 
HALL, at Half-past Two o'clock, 


METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
London Centre (Royal Academy of Music). 

Metropolitan Examinations (for Artists and Teachers) will take place in 
Jennery 1884. 

Local Examinations (of Musical Students) will take place in the Spring, 1884. 

Full particulars and Syllabus may be obtained upon application. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monvay, September 2th, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 22nd. Candidates for admission (bringing 
music they can perform) may be examined at the Institution on Saturday; 
September 22, at Eleven o'clock, 

The COMPETITION for the JOHN THOMAS WELSH SOHOLARSHIP by 
Female Vocalists under 18 years of age will be held in the ACADEMY, on 


September 29th, 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, 

‘Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Me and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
Ii. ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ Bonatty,” 85 & 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hill, In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies: 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
Spectuses, apply as above; or Mr STEDMAN, 12, Berners Street, W. 








L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.—- 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


ANTED, for Elementary Orchestral Classes, TEACHERS 
for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, and all 
Brass Instruments. Apply by Letter only, stating Terms—which must be 
moderate, and also stating how many instruments the applicant can teach, to 
Mr W. HENRY THOMAS, 
7, LIDLINGTON PLACE, 
HARRINGTON SQUARE, N.W. 
The Classes begin First Week in October, and will be held in two localities 
near the City. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
T Amsons COCK, Musicseller (formerly of 63, New Bond 


Street), begs respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public that he has 
REMOVED from 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, to 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (Hurcuines & ROMER). 


) R BRINLEY RICHARDS will Rervrn to London, 
September 12th. ll letters to be sent to 25, St Mary Abbotts Terrace, 
Kensington, W. 


\ R BRINLEY RICHARDS Lectures on “THE MUSIC 


OF ART AND OF NATIONALITY,” at the Royal Literary Institution, 
Hull, Jan, lst ; at Ashton-under-Lyne, Jan. 10th.—Comimunications to be sent to 
25, St Mary Abbotts Terrace, Kensington, W. 


| R CARRODUS (Violinist) begs to announce his intention 

of Visiting the chief towns of Great Britain, with his STRING 
QUARTETTE PARTY, during the Winter Season. Terms for Drawing-room, 
Miscellaneous, Concerts, or Oratorios. Address—Mr Carropus, 47, 8t Paul's 
Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. SrtLes & Cv., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


BEETHOVEN’S 


TEMPO DI MENUETTO 


(FROM THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN SONATA, OP. 30). 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE ALONE BY 
JULES BRISSAC. 
Price 3s. 
London: O. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 

“This popular movement, in which the pianoforte and violin have hitherto 
enjoyed a joint monopoly, is here a as a solo for the former instrument ; 
and thus the eogehentns melody of thoven, skilfully cast ina new mould, 

1 


is available on all occasions to — who sympathise with the inexpressible 
power of the ‘immeasurably rich master.’"”—‘ Musical World,” Aug. 18"h, 1883, 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J. L. HATTON. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 




















Sone. 
WORDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 


Composed by J. L. Hatton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“HE RETURN,” 3s.; and ‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 

42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW MUSIC. 


B flat CLARIONET, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
CANIVEZ. Air varié ok = = oon “en ne nae oo S08. 
AERTS. Fantaisie variée .., Se oe ins ae ove “ai «ss a Os 

B flat CORNET, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
CANIVEZ. Les Loupards polka .. ip a 1s. 8d. 


E flat or D FLUTE (or PICCOLO), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
CANIVEZ. Les Loupards polka... ..  .. one wee, BO, 


OBOE, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


CANIVEZ. Air varié a vi ia ose oon ~ 2s. Od. 
BASSOON, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
AERTS. Fantaisie variée ... ea oN om ae bas ae 2s, Od. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the Brrkpeck FreEeHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
) R ATHERTON FURLONG will sing Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Hythe, Sept. lth; 
Folkstone, 11th; Westgate, 12th; and Margate, 13th. 
“I NAVIGANTI.” 
h ISS ANNIE GREENWOOD, Mr ATHERTON FUR- 
LONG, and Mr J. HUGH PAYNE will sing RANDEGGER’s admired 


mee, * I NAVIGANTI” (“The Mariners”), at Hythe, Sept. 10th; Folkstone, 
llth; Westgate, 12th; and Margate, 13th. 




















Just Published—HARVEST ANTHEM. 
“BLESSED BE THOU, LORD GOD OF ISRAEL.” 
For Four Voices, by E. BUNNETT, Mus.D., Cantab, 
Octavo, price Threepence, 
London: Nove.Lio, Ewer & Co. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


Quatre Mains. Par Ignace Grpsone. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 





Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Now Ready. 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
PART I.—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
OHAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 


of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7. The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 
PART IIL—VOOAL MUSIO. 

OHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4, Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘« We have much pleasure in welcoming the appearance in a complete form of 
the series of papers on ‘Form, cr Design, in Music,’ by Miss Oliveria Prescott, 
which originally appeared in the columns of the Musical World, and are now 
published, with revisions and extensions, by Messrs Duncan Davison & Co, 
There are very few books in our language from which the student can obtain a 
clear idea of the chief forms of musical composition ; and Miss Prescott’s little 
volume will, therefore, be found of great use to teachers, She deals not 
only with instrumental but also with vocal music; and while it was, from its 
very nature, impossible that the snbject could be exhaustively treated within 
the limits that the author has allowed herself, her book is not only fairly com- 
plete, but carefully written, and, we believe, thoroughly trustworthy.” 

—Athenaum, 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON. 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«<¢The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it.”— 
The Morning Post. 





Just Published. ri 


MUSICAL TRIFLES 
(GINGILLI MUSICALI). 
For THE PIANOFORTE, 
No.1. “ON THE SERPENTINE” (Arietta). 
No.2. “A LITTLE MAZURKA” (Piccolo Mazurka). 
No.3. ‘THE GOLDFINCH” (Al Cardellino). 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


Where may be obtained, composed by G. GartBoLpI, ‘‘ECHO DELLE 
MONTAGNE,” Canto Popolare Italiano, in Guisa di Marcia, price 4s. 








Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F, ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G@. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF ie ii aye % .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


BY THE RIVER. 


Sona, FoR SoPpRANO VOICE. 
Words by JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, LL.D. 
Musie by 
‘ WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 


FROM 


J. 8. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 
No. 1.—AIR. No, 2.—BOURREE. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 1s. 6d. each. 

London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


BACH’S PRELUDE anp FUGUE, ALLA TARANTELLA, 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S POLONAISE IN C MAJOR, 
Played at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MpiiteE MARIE KREBS, 


Are published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
Gloucester, Monday. 


The one hundred and sixtieth meeting of the Three Choirs begins 
to-morrow in the Cathedral Church of this ancient city ; and with it 
the oldest musical institution in England once more asks attention 
to its years and usefulness. There is great tenacity of life in the 
western Festival. It has gone through peril after peril, surviving 
alike the attack of open foes, the treachery of pretended friends, 
and—which is, perhaps, worse than either—the indifference of the 
many who cared nothing about its fate. Some cause must exist for 
such vitality, and it may be that those who seek it in the laudable 
and generous rivalry of the Festival cities will not go far wrong. 
Neither Gloucester, Hereford, nor Worcester would for a moment 
entertain the idea of letting the venerable music meeting drop. To 
do so would be to wear the garment of shame before the world, and, 
going to the other extreme, each strives to better the example of its 
neighbour in the direction of hearty support. At present nothing 
seems to threaten the Festival. The forces of the priestly crusade, 
once preached against it at Worcester, are broken, scattered, and 
impotent. No Dr. Barry will ascend the pulpit next Friday and 
provoke the Gloucester organist to play the ‘‘ Dead March,” as hap- 
pened once uponatime. I do not hear that the cathedral clergy 
have run vere from the contamination of the festival, first locking 
up their surplices ; nor is there in the air any murmur of the oppo- 
sition that would work mischief, but feels afraid. The matter 
once disputed has, indeed, been settled in our common-sense English 
fashion. Each party has given up something, and from the conten- 
tion has arisen good, since we retain the Festival with all its 
musical importance, and find it invested with a religious significance 
proper to a solemnity of such a character and devoted to such an 
object. While the Festival is none the worse for passing through the 
fire of ecclesiastical hostility, it has endured scatheless the assaults 
of those who once criticised it on artistic grounds. Said some, ‘‘ The 
Western meetings are of no more than local importance, and call for 
no more than local notice. Musically they are valueless. The art 
is not benefited by them, and whether they live or die matters 
little.” Here was a formidable indictment to which the Festival 
pleaded “ not guilty,” and proved its case. It was a charge drawn 
in ignorance of fact, unsupported by evidence, and seemingly insti- 
gated by the curious notion that musical performances got up in the 
three cathedral towns, are intended for a few London connoisseurs, 
whose pry interest can only be excited by something new. The 
people of these parts must have smiled at their critics, in the honest 
belief that they know best what they best like, and that no amateur 
is the worse for listening once a year to the master-pieces of sacred 
art performed under pac. a suited to their full effect. 

The programme of the present Festival contains more of novelty 
than usual, and the fact has given rise in some quarters to a good 
deal of felicitation, which may or may not be justified. On this 
matter there is a strong liability to hasty generalization. Because 
anew work—being also a good work—constitutes a distinct gain, 
and deserves a hearty welcome on all hands, it is assumed that the 
worth of a Festival is in direct proportion to its novelties. This by 
no means follows. A novelty may be valueless, many are; it may 
even be mischievous, as more than one example unquestionably 
shows. To say, therefore, that a given programme abounds in that 
which is new proves nothing beyond the fact literally stated. In 
the result the judgment of those who are responsible may be exalted 
to the skies, but it may also be correspondingly abased. No gain 
comes from the multiplication of mediocrity in art, every example 
of which, indeed, is an agent on the side of loss, and the musical 
world especially would have great reason for thankfulness were the 
doors of public utterance more jealously guarded than they are 
against vanity and incompetence. These words are no reflection 
upon the novelties of the present week, about which I as yet know 
absolutely nothing. But I shall not compliment the managers upon 
their enterprise, and soon. “ ‘The fer of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and I wait to taste. There need, however, be no delay in 
stating that the works about to bid for public favour are a sacred 
cantata, St Mary Magdalen, by Dr Stainer, organist of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, London ; an Elegiac Symphony, by Mr C. V. Stanford, 
of Cambridge ; an oratorio, Sennacherib, by Dr Arnold, of 
Winchester ; and a choral piece, ‘‘The Glories of our Blood 
and State,” by Dr C. H. Parry. All these composers are 
Englishmen, and that is a good sign, quite apart from 
the question whether they have or have not done any- 
thing creditable, When four native musicians‘are invited to write 
for a Festival like the one which begins to-morrow we may safely 
conclude that the old and obstinate prejudice against them is break- 
ing up and passing away. The programme contains, besides the 
novelties just named, Gounod’s Redemption—a wise choice, having 

regard to the place wherein that solemn work will be heard—Beet- 








hoven’s Mass in C, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, the Messiah, 
Elijah, and two examples of our ancient Church composers, namely, 
Byrd's ‘* Bow thine ear,” and Gibbons’ ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” Amateurs will welcome these last, not alone for the 
pleasure of hearing them, but because their choice shows a revival of 
active interest in compositions eminently English, and distinctly 
equal to anything of the same kind that other countries can boast of. 
There is need just now to call up the shades of our old Church 
musicians. We have gone much too far away from their strong, 
manly utterance, in the direction of pretty effeminacies. The 
scheme of the two secular concerts to be given in the Shire Hall does 
not lack interest and value, though it comprises a good many things 
of the “ditty” class. I note, for example, Mendelssohn's ‘ Wal- 
purgis Night,” Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and the overtures to 
Anacreon, Jessonda, and Prometheus. Other arrangements include 
a special choral service to-morrow morning, at which a sermon will 
be ome on behalf of the clerical charity, by Dr Vaughan, Dean 
of Llandaff, and a grand service in the nave on Friday evening, when 
the music will be rendered by full band and chorus. 

The soloists engaged here during the week are—Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdlle. Avigliana, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Madame Patey; Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Boulcott Newth, Mr. F. 
King, Mr. W. H. Brereton, and Mr. Santley. Mr. Langdon 
Colborne, of Hereford, presides at the organ, the pianoforte being 
taken by Mr. Done, of Worcester. Mr. Carrodus is leader of an 
orchestra comprising sixty-five admirable instrumentalists ; and the 
supreme musical direction falls upon the cathedral organist, Mr. C. 
L. Williams, a gentleman who has lately succeeded Mr. C, H. Lloyd, 
and in whom we need only desire to find the ability that distin- 
sere his predecessor. With regard to the probable success of the 

estival, report has it that the tickets have sold very well, save for 
Wednesday—always the weak day—no matter what the programme. 
Let me add a peculiar reason for faith in a good attendance. At 
many Festivals past the courtesy of the committee has given a 
secured seat to the critics whom they have been good enough to 
invite as guests. Now, however, I am the holder of aticket which 
permits me to sit down only when the officials cannot dispose of all 
the chairs for cash. As an earnest friend of the Festival, I shall of 
course be charmed to stand whenever I use the pass in question, 
because the attitude, if not conducive to personal comfort, will be a 
constant reminder of the fact that money is flowing into the 
treasury, and that the economy of the committee has found a justi- 
fication—results fraught with delight to every well-regulated mind. 





Tuesday. 


I said yesterday that the three Festival towns are filled with 
generous rivalry on behalf of the institution which does them 
so much honour. The remark must stand; but I am going to 
qualify it a little by observing that, as far as Gloucester is con- 
cerned, emulation does not extend to town adornments. This 
surprises me, because last year, when the Festival was held at 
Hereford, the little city on the Wye distinctly challenged her bigger 
sisters on the Severn. She raised triumphal arches in the streets, 
and put on glorious apparel elegant as to design, effective as to 
colour. For a moment it seemed as though our English towns were 
about to show, on ceremonial occasions, something of the taste so 
liberally displayed by Continental cities. Gloucester has dispelled 
the dream. The challenge of plucky little Hereford lies unaccepted, 
and the “fair city,” thinking perhaps that when unadorned she is 
adorned the most, has hung out a few flags just to draw attention 
to her indifference. The guests of Gloucester are sorry on account 
of this—for themselves because they lose the pretty urban spectacle 
that gratified them at Hereford last year, but much more for the 
town which proclaims its want of public spirit and encourages 
strangers to assume its tastelessness. 

The weather this morning was, on the whole, favourable to the 
prospects of the Festival. It showed all the humours of capricious 
April, but there was more sun than cloud, and the bells of the cathe- 
dral clanged merrily through a crisp and cheerful air. In obedience 
to their summons a large congregation attended the opening choral 
service, among those present being the Mayor and Corporation of 
the city, who, following an ancient and worthy custom, marched 
through the streets in procession, wearing their robes. A little 
while ago, when the Festival was in danger from the attacks of the 
Worcester clerics, the municipal bodies of the three towns were 
wont to assemble on each opening day, and demonstrate in triple 
solemnity. ‘They have given up the practice now, and I am sorry 
for it. There may be no present reason for dignified protest, but 
the meeting of the Corporations was an outward and visible sign of 
unity in Festival work, and a by no means valueless proof of its 
importance. However, one show of municipal state is better than 
none at all, and everybody knows that the Gloucester dignitaries are 
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representative of a great and historic past. The service music this 
morning was of the usual character—that is to say, it had no more 
than the ordinary features of cathedral worship, save that the choir, 
augmented by the lay clerks and choristers of Worcester and Here- 
ford, sang with special effect. Henry Smart’s well-known and 
ever-welcome Service in F had been chosen for the occasion, and, 
along with it, an anthem, ‘‘This is the day which the Lord hath 
made,” composed by Sir Herbert Oakeley, and first performed, I 
believe, at the enthronement of the late Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1869. The selection was appropriate. It was also worthy, for the 
anthem favourably illustrates Sir Herbert’s ability as a writer of 
church music. Upon the manner of its performance, as upon the 
general rendering of the service, there is, of course, no criticism to be 
passed. Enough that, with Mr Done at the organ, and with such 
experienced singers as those regularly doing duty in the three cathe- 
drals, a good result was assured. Considerable interest naturally 
arose from the presence of Dr Vaughan, Dean of Llandaffand Master 
of the Temple, as preacher of the Festival sermon, The very 
reverend gentleman took as his text Psalm Ixxxvii. 7, founding upon 
it an eloquent appeal for the charity which the festival has helped 
to support during more than a hundred and fifty years. Dr Vaughan 
did not limit his oratory to injunctions of benevolence. As was his 
privilege and duty, he considered the artistic and religious aspects 
of the musical performances, taking high and firm ground against 
those who raise the foolish cry of desecration. The preacher told 
all such mistaken persons that, so far from oratorios and other 
masterpieces of sacred art being out of place in a cathedral, they 
were rather out of place away from it. He would have them 
domesticated, so to speak, in the “‘ house of the Lord,” where their 
surroundings would be in keeping, and where religious associations 
would strengthen their significance. On this matter the trumpet of 
the Festival preacher gave forth no uncertain sound, and all the 
weight of his character and office went into the right scale. 

Elijah was performed this afternoon in presence of a congre- 
gation larger, 1 believe, than that usually attracted by Mendelssohn's 
undying work. I shall not be expected to give details about so 
familiar a theme. The oratorio could hardly be performed other 
than well, seeing who were its interpreters, and the only 
point really calling for remark was the conducting of Mr. 
C. L. Williams, on this occasion of his début. I may felicitate the 
new Gloucester organist as regards the measure of his ability to 
wield a baton with purpose rather than as a kind of exercise having 
no clear object and no result save confusion. Mr. Williams 
apparently sees a connection between his movements and exposition 
of the composer’s thoughts. Some of his critics saw it likewise. The 
principal solo vocalists in Hlijah were Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Hilda Wilson, Madame Patey, Mr Lloyd, and 
Mr Santley, regarding whose efforts it is quite needless to say a word. 

The number of persons present this afternoon was 1,548, and the 
amount collected at the doors for the charity £106 10s. 3d., making, 
with £37 8s, 11d. contributed at the morning service, a total for the 
of £143 19s, 2d. 





; Tuesday Evening. 
_ This evening a concert of miscellaneous music took place 
in the Shire Hall, and drew together a numerous as well as 
fashionable audience. The order of the programme was not 
‘quite satisfactory. It has long been the practice at these festi- 
vals to introduce an orchestral symphony, and to do so timidly, 
with a very practical regard for the tastes that might perhaps 
be offended, Hence the work nearly always comes first in order, so 
that those not caring to listen may, by arriving late, avoid an 
unpleasant obligation. I look some day to find all this changed—to 
see the symphony occupying the post of honour and to hear it 
played when none need lose it. But that day is clearly not yet. 
Mozart’s beautiful ‘‘G minor” stood first this evening, and was 
performed, as often before, amid the distraction of late comers and 
the fuss that an audience always makes when settling down. Let 
me add a conviction that the orchestra would have done more justice 
to their delicate theme later on. For the present, however, such 
evils must be borne. The world moves slowly in the direction of 
good, be the good of what sort it may. Following the symphony 
came that which the audience regarded most, nainely, a selection of 
vocal music, relieved by the first movement of Beethoven’s violin 
concerto solo by Mr Carrodus. Our English fiddler was in good 
form, and achieved a brilliant success on his well-tried cheval de 
buaille. A better rendering of Molique’s long and most difficult 
cadence no one could have desired to hear. Mr Carrodus was 
immensely applauded at the close of his task. The thing of most 
note in the vocal selections had a place of honour, and closed the 
first part. I refer to the setting for chorus and orchestra of 
Shirley’s lines, beginning in the accepted version, “The glories of 
our birth and state,” though here the word ‘‘ blood” is substituted 





for ‘‘birth.” The composer, Dr Hubert Parry, has written 
what appears at first sight a singularly unequal work. 
I do not wish to judge it in haste or to be positive 
on imperfect acquaintance, but there are passages which 
this evening I could only regard as unpleasant to the extent 
of repulsiveness— passages so deficient in the essentials of what is 
commonly accepted as good music that there was no choice but to 
condemn. ‘These were of the most pronounced modern type, full 
of harsh and unmeaning progressions, lacking melody, and labour- 
ing hard with infinite noise and flurry at working out nothing. On 
the other hand, some parts of the earlier sections, and the whole of 
the closing movement, showed legitimate design, carried out with 
musicianly skill, I hope the good angel which inspired them will 
ultimately triumph over the demon of noise and ugliness. Dr Parry 
is worth recruiting for the army of sweetness and light, as against 
the forces of chaos. The composer conducted his own work, but, 
for reasons more powerful than his intelligent guidance, the execu- 
tion of the music was indifferent. Among the remaining features 
of interest, a very skilful and effective part-song, ‘‘ Allan-a-Dale,” 
by Mr Ch. H. Lloyd, late organist of the cathedral here, had a con- 
spicuous place. It is a charming thing of its kind, elegantly written, 
and having decided musical interest. I need only mention the fact 
that songs were sung by several of the artists engaged here, the 
‘‘stars ” of the evening being Madame Patey and Miss Mary Davies, 
and that Miss Amy Hare played Chopin’s Ballade in G minor. Mr 
C. L. Williams again made a favourable impression by his conducting. 





Wednesday. 


The second morning of the Festival broke bright and beautiful, 
but it could not tempt a crowd to the performance of Stainer’s St. 
Mary Magdalen and Beethoven’s Mass in C, Wednesday showed 
itself as usual quite incorrigible. It is the unlucky day of the week, 
and keeps up that character with a consistency worthy of a better 
cause. I shall not speculate about reasons, but be satisfied to regret 
the fact, in so far especially as it discouraged Dr. Stainer, whose 
reputation is great enough to warrant more respect. The work 
composed and this day conducted by the organist of St. Paul’s is a 
setting of a text compiled and written by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow- 
Simpson, B.A., on the subject of Mary Magdalen. Mr. Simpson 
identifies the Mary who anointed the feet of Christ in the Pharisee’s 
house with her who witnessed His death and resurrection, herein 
adopting, as he says, ‘‘the ancient opinion of the Church.” On this 
matter Biblical authorities are by no means agreed, but the question 
hardly comes up for discussion here. Enough that the course taken 
by Mr Stainer’s librettist gave him an affecting scene to add to 
those of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection—one, moreover, that 
harmonizes very well with the sequence of events. There are 
three scenes in all. ‘‘In the House of Simon,” shows the 
acts of repentance and forgiveness; ‘“‘at the Cross, ’ dis- 
plays the Divine sacrifice for sin; ‘‘At the Tomb,” puts 
the resurrection in the light of a joyful assurance of eternal 
life. These things are logically connected, and the libretto may be 
further praised for the propriety of its scriptural selections and the 
general merit of the verses, specially written. Going on to the 
music, let it first be said that Dr. Stainer justifies certain expecta- 
tions formed with regard thereto. He is not a man tied and bound 
by the cords of tradition. There is in him, as all his public acts 
have shown, the spirit of progress—that spirit which keeps the 
mind in a state of sympathy with ideas of development. At the 
same time, Dr. Stainer does no violence to the precepts of the school 
in which he was brought up. The conservatism of English Church 
music is always a powerful influence with those long subject to it. 
Some it cramps and blinds till movement forward is impossible, 
and, in the most opposite case, it acts as a kind of ‘‘ governor” for 
the preservation of reasonable liberty against the temptations of 
licence. St Mary Magdalen illustrates this latter effect. The 
work is unquestionably a free work, but its freedom is, in 
several essential respects, an ordered freedom. Its expression of 
liberty is not the ‘wild shriek ” of the revolutionist, but the calm 
procedure of the man who, rejecting slavery, knows how to govern 
himself, If the question be put, ‘‘ Wherein lie the evidences of 
freedom?” an answer is easy. I find them, first and chiefly, 
in certain peculiarities of structure, as to some of which it may, 
perhaps, be said that Dr Stainer sought them rather than that they 
came to him. For example, the overture is broken into by two 
recitatives suggestive of the feelings expressed by the orchestral 
music, This is, of course, a mere variation upon the plan adopted 
by Mendelssohn in Elijah, where a preliminary recitative serves 
the same purpose. I consider Mendelssohn’s course to be by 
far the best, for the very obvious and all-sufficient reason that it 
left him free to write an instrumental movement in ‘‘ form.” Con- 
temporary musicians of a certain school are not, I know, of the same 
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mind with me. Sg | have already learned to look with dislike upon 
balanced melody, diatonic chords, and the ‘‘ full close,” and now 
they are cultivating a horror of ‘‘ form,” as though the thing which 
Beethoven conserved in all his symphonies were a sign of weakness 
in those who aspire to be his successors. I am sorry to find Dr 
Stainer amongst them on this point—ostentatiously amongst them, 
for hardly a number of St Mary Magdalen contains ideas developed 
according to the rules of art. One might have thought that an 
intelligent musician, not quite given over to Nihilism, would have 
tried to reconcile the claims of music per se with those of the allied 
text. Dr Stainer has taken another course, and chosen to make a 
wholly gratuitous manifestation ; for the recitatives that now inter- 
rupt his otherwise formal overture might have preceded it with no 
loss of subjective purport, and with an absolute gain in musical 
effect. Akin to the plan adopted with the overture is that of 
finishing the work with a recitative, although the words, “If ye 
then be risen with Christ,” &c., invite full choral treatment. Surely 
I need say no more to prove the fact that Dr Stainer has written in 
freedom, whatever opinions may be formed of the result. After all, 
however, I shall be able to show that his liberty is not licence. 
Along with a broken overture, and vocal numbers that slavishly bend 
to every turn of the verbal text till they look as though their several 
parts had no connection—along with these things go the great merits 
of continuous vocal melody, always as prominent as it should be; 
harmonies which, if chromatic enough to delight the soul of Spohr, 
are at any rate legitimate in themselves and in their progression ; 
and orchestration that, while varied and effective, is content, when 
associated with voices, to keepin the background. These are, to 
my mind, the conspicuous structural merits of St Mary Magdalen, 
and these are the evidences of the “ constitutional ” restraints which 
Dr Stainer, either from predilection or policy, elected to place upon 
himself. The work, of course, invites higher criticism than any 
limited to merely technical considerations. True music has a soul 
as well as a body ; ideas as well as phrases; sense as well as sound— 
although a good many compositions seem now-a-days to belie the 
fact. Here, perhaps, something may be said in detail. 

Dr Stainer has written an effective overture—I leave out of count 
now the needlessly interrupting recitatives—and one in complete 
accord with its subject. It is a musical expression and a distinct 
appeal to musical perceptiveness rather than to the nerve-centres, 
where many composers believe the soul of art located. There is 
no mere noise or play of colour, but simply such sound as is 
necessary to convey the sense, and such colour as may adorn the 
vehicle. Let these things be gratefully acknowledged. In the first 
scene attention soon falls upon a soprano solo for the Magdalen, 
“Ah, woe is me!” which, if without any recognized form, is a 
tender and feeling utterance. Here, however, the listener begins to 
doubt whether Dr Stainer’s melodic inventiveness will serve him 
sufficiently well. Already his harmonies have reminded us of 
Spohr, and certain ges have suggested Mendelssohn. Now, 
many phrases strike us as familiar. But we are not unreasonable 
enough for surprise. The resources of our scale are pretty nearly 
exhausted, and composers sensitive to the charge of plagiarism are 
trying to do without melody altogether, and trying not in vain. 
We note, also, at this stage, Dr Stainer’s fondness for the wood 
wind instruments, the plaintive powers of which he fully—perhaps 
too fully—recognizes, A chorus of Pharisees, ‘‘ This man, if he 
were a prophet,” invites another remark, jointly with a subsequent 
chorus of Roman soldiers, ‘‘ Let Christ, the King, descend.” In 
these numbers the composer had a fine opportunity for working out 
an extended design by way of relief from pervading melancholy ; 
but he chose to throw it away and limit himself to a few bars. An 
angel's song, ‘‘Happy art thou, Magdalena,” does not add to the 
Bee 0 the work, because too closely resembling a sacred 
‘bal ad. On the other hand, Dr Stainer has effectively set the 
Saviour’s address to the Pharisee, ‘‘Seest thou this woman ;” &c., 
and followed it up with a melodious and pleasing chorus, ‘‘Come, 
ye sin-defiled and weary.” The scene ends with another chorus, 

For none of us liveth to himself,” which, happily, is more fully 
developed, and so much in form that the musician’s mind rests upon 
it and finds relief from uncertainty and vagueness, This number is 
clear, well written, and of sustained interest. 

The second scene, ‘‘Magdalen by the Cross,” opens with a 
sequence of short movements, but continues with others more fully 
developed than usual. There is, for example, a chorus with inci- 
dental quartet, somewhat in choral form, ‘‘O Jesu, Lord Jesu, 
behold me,” which exerts the charm of tender and pathetic expres- 
sion. There is, likewise, a tenor song, ‘‘O thou that weepest,” not 
at all homogeneous, but important in more than one musical respect. 
Of the chorus sung by Roman soldiers I have already spoken, and 
now it should be said that Dr. Stainer, following the example of Sir 
Julius Benedict in a like situation (S¢ Peter), combines it with 
that of a Christian chorus for female voices, ‘The result, however, 








is not very happy, and scarcely rewards the effort. A full chorus, 
‘*Rest in peace,” ends the scene, with a result none the less 
touching because the means used are unpretentious. The opening 
air of the third scene, ‘‘ Magdalen at the Tomb,” brings with it a 
strong sense of relief. Hitherto the composer has sung a strain per- 
sistent in its melancholy and depressing in its monotony. We have 
not been able to pass beyond the sight of tears and the sound of 
sighing—indeed, we have felt provoked to question the judgment that 
directed the constant soundings of so low-pitched a note. Now 
comes a change. The composer takes the advice of his own text, 
‘* Awake, awake, put on thy strength,” and this music rings out clear 
and true, the sound of cheerfulness and rejoicing. The chorus 
opening on the words just quoted is an excellent example of the 
broad and effective style which a church musician might be expected 
to use with greater liberality than Dr Stainer thinks fit to show. 
There is merit also, but of another kind, in the solo of the Mag- 
dalen, ‘‘ They have taken away my Lord.” Here a plaintive unac- 
companied phrase for the English horn is conspicuous, and seems to 
arise from the very depths of tender and pious longing. A chorus 
of angels with contralto solo, ‘‘He is not here,” is much less satis- 
factory. It is neither equal to the situation nor marked by the 
distinctiveness which should give character to celestial music. Ex 
ceptions must, however, be made in favour of an episode describing 
the Resurrection, wherein the nobility just oP the + has an actual 
existence. The recognition of Jesus by the Magdalen is very simply 
treated ; but in simplicity, here, as often elsewhere, lies strength—a 
remark that applies to the concluding chorus, ‘‘ Magdalena fast is 
wailing.” Dr Stainer, better late than never, has extended this 
number to the limits of proper development, combining with its 
choral music a quartet of solo voices, and working steadily up to a 
good climax. ‘Then the recitative already mentioned, and a full 
** Amen,” end the cantata. 

It is not difficult to balance the merits and defects of S¢ Mary 
Magdalen, and it is absolutely easy to decide that the first outweigh 
the second. A strong and distinctive work it is not. To use the 
jargon of the day, it will make no epoch. While I find distinct 
reason for censure in the frequent changes that give many numbers 
the aspect of shreds and patches, the music, moreover, seems too 
much the result of mistaking effeminacy and sickliness for depth of 
real feeling. When all this is noted much remains to praise— 
melodic charm, musicianly skill, the reticence of true and judicious 
art, and an almost entire absence of the bombast under which 
incompetence now tries to hide itself. To sum up, St Mary Mag- 
dalen deserves a place among the artistic things that go very near, 
but do not reach, eminence. 

The performance, conducted by Dr Stainer, was most meritorious, 
considering the novelty of the music. Mr F. King began in- 
differently, but soon rose to the level of his associates, all of whom 
did complete justice to the task in hand. Miss Anna Williams, as 
the Magdalen, sang with more than usual feeling. Miss Hilda 
Wilson, by a display of genuine talent, falsified the saying that ‘‘A 
prophet hath honour, save in his own country,” and Mr E. Lloyd 
gave the tenor solos with as much perfection of style as depth of 
expression. In accord with these capital doings was the excellence 
of the band and chorus; so that, whatever the fate of Dr. Stainer’s 
work, it cannot be said that faulty interpretation misled judgment. 
In the second part of the programme were two old English anthems 
and Beethoven’s Mass in C, the solos by Miss Williams, Madame 
Patey, Mr Newth, and Mr King. The attendance was 871, and 
the amount collected for the charity £48 1s. 8d. 

This evening the cathedral opened its doors again for the per- 
formance of Dr Arnold’s new cantata, Sennacherib, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise. Such criticism as the novelty invited 
must be reserved. 

—— Qa 


A FESTIVAL SERMON. 

The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. He selected 
his text from Psalm Ixxxvii. 7—“ The singers also and trumpeters 
shall He rehearse: all my fresh springs shall be in thee.” Dr 
Vaughan said:—This is a text not often preached upon; and 
yet it isa very remarkable verse of a very remarkable Psalm. 
One of the verses of the Psalm is familiar to all of us: “ Very 
excellent things are spoken of thee, thou city of God.” And the 
still more familiar paraphrase of it, now a hundred years old, in 
John Newton’s famous hymn : 

“ Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God,” 
has done something to popularize the little poem itself, simply 
described in its heading, without mention of date or authorship, as 
‘* A psalm or song for the sons of Korah.” Brethren, this hymn of 
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the Church, sung by the Church, Jewish and Christians, through so 
many generations, has one special claim to popularity. In one 
respect it stands almost alone in the Bible. Elsewhere, the religion 
of Israel presents the appearance of isolation and exclusiveness. 
The national conception of its own mission was unamiable and repel- 
lent. The Jewish reading of the promises was fatal to charity. Areign 
over prostrate nationalities was the popular idea of Messiah’skingdom. 
A voluntary subscription might avert the necessity of its violent 
enforcement—in moments of higher inspiration they pictured the 
mountains of the Lord’s House exalted, and all nations flowing to 
it as the centre of knowledge and worship to an admiring humanity. 
The Psalm now before us draws a more humane and a more human 
picture. ‘‘I will think upon Rahab and Babylon,” the two giant 
oppressors: one of Israel’s past, the other of Israel’s future—‘‘ I will 
think upon Egypt and Babylon with them that know me. Behold 
ye the Philistines also, and them of Tyre, with the Morians”— 
hereditary foemen some, aliens, nearer or more remote, all of them 
—‘‘ Lo, there,” in Zion, ‘was each one born. Of Zion it shall be 
reported this man and that was born in her.” God Himself shall 
recognize the new relationship, declaring, ‘‘ When He writeth up 
His own people,” that this man and that man, among the alien or 
hostile races, is one of them. This, therefore, is a distinctively 
Gospel hymn, representing other nations, not as subjects and not as 
8 pa of Judaism, but as ‘‘ very members incorporate” in the 

lessed company of God’s people, now felt tobe co-extensive with earth 
and time. It is a cosmopolitan hymn, made yet more remarkable by 
its last verse, the one read as the text, which speaks not of national 
distinctions obliterated but of all arts and accomplishments as 
indigenous, under the new regenerating influence, in the world- 
wide city of God. The verse, itself, has been called brief and 
obscure, but we can scarcely say that its main idea is doubtful. 
Whether we read it with some, ‘‘ The singers, also, and musicians,” 
say, ‘‘all my fountains (of delight and salvation) are in thee,” O city 
of God, or, with others, ‘‘ The singers, also, and musicans, yea, all 
my fountains (of delight) are in thee, O Zion,” or whether we con- 
tent ourselves with the version of the old Prayer Book, “The 
singers also and trumpeters shall God rehearse,” and then, by a 
sudden turn, not unfamiliar to the Psalter, and indicated in ours by 
the capital letter of the second half of the verse, ‘‘ All my fresh 
springs shall be in Thee, O God.” There can be no doubt that the 
general thought is not nationalities alone, for all the beautiful and 
graceful arts of life have their special seat and home in the Gospel 
Zion—all are consecrated into a new grace and beauty by the univer- 
sal redemption—all have their proper and rightful home in God’s 
Church, and then first rise to their true level of dignity and glory when 
they are recognized as among the elements of the ‘‘ pure river of 
the water of life, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.” The old poetic saying, ‘‘ Captive Greece captured her savage 
captor,” spoke of the triumph of arts over arms in the long history 
of a slowly-developing civilization. The text touches a different 
chord. It speaks of the triumph of religion over Art herself, or 
rather (for in the word ‘‘ triumph” we miss something of the point of 
the panegyric), of the seat and home of art in the very bosom of 
Christianity. It would be superfluous in any one—in me it would 
be an impertinence—to dwell, before this audience, upon the acknow- 
ledged fact that painting, that sculpture, that poetry, that music, 
have found, each and all of them, in the revelation enshrined in the 
New Testament alike their loftiest subject and their divinest inspira- 
tion. It is one object of this periodical gathering in the three great 
Cathedrals of the West of England to assert and to emphasize this 
connection, And, whatever superficial objections may be felt to lie 
against theuse of churches, whether cathedral or parochial, for such a 
purpose, there are those of us who deeply feel thatthe alliance of sacred 
words and thoughts with the highest flights of musical genius cannot 
render them unfit forsacred places—that the presentation (forexample) 
of Messiah in a music-hall is far more dangerous to reverence than its 
rendering in a building dedicated to its very subject—and that while 
such a use of a Cathedral makes an enormous demand alike upon the 
authorities, upon the artists, and upon the audience, to prevent it 
from degenerating into a secular performance, it is far better that 
that demand should be made, and responded to as it surely will be, 
than that the most profound, most pathetic, most glorious mysteries 
of our religion should be relegated to the risks and caprices of a 
promiscuous concert-room, where there is no sacred association of 
place to enforce upon popular feeling the sanctities of the subject 
’ and of the phrase. For more than a century and a half this popular, 
this impressive, this pious observance has been added to the 
religious rites of the year, It has passed through many 
changes, it has survived many attacks, it has known how to adapt 
itself to many moods of feeling, it stands to day as firm and as 
strong as ever. It has lived through or touched upon six reigns— 
one of them the longest in English history. We look forward to its 


growing and widening popularity, so long as our Zion stands on the 








holy hills, and God rehearses singers and musicians a its citizens 
and its worshippers. But then in the same degree there lies upon all 
who take part in it, whether as skilled actors or delighted listeners, 
a grave and solemn cies eange ns & There is a risk—let none gainsay 
it—of profaning ag | aces, or (what, in my feeling, is a greater sin 
still) of profaning holy words—the very “spirit and life” Christ 
calls them of the Gospel—by that familiar or by that critical treat- 
ment, by that preponderance of ear over heart, and of taste over 
soul, in the hearing, which dishonours art anywhere, but which 
would degrade and prostrate it here. It is ours to assert the right 
of the oratorio to its place in God’s house of prayer, by proving, to 
the most jealous champion of spiritual religion, that it can be, for 
that it is, consistent with every feeling which ought to predominate 
in the sanctuary, who has taught us that God is spirit, and that they 
who would worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
It is time that we should turn now for a few moments to the latter 
clause of the text: ‘‘ All my fresh springs shall be in Thee.” Not 
only science and art, not only music and song, but all that is lovely 
and beautiful, all that is sympathetic and human, has its native 
home in the great City of God, drawing thence its a” and 
finding there its largest and most generous exercise. In the year 
1729, when the reign of the second George of Hanover was still in 
its beginning, a sermon was preached, on an occasion like this, in 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford, by one of the original founders 
of the institution which has so long survived him, in which the 
following words occur: “ Piety laid the foundation—charity hath 
built thereupon.” A lofty claim, but I trust no imaginary one, for 
this Festival of the Three Choirs: ‘‘ Piety laid the foundation.” 
The service of song was meant to be a sacred service: the place 
made it so, the words wedded to the song made it so, the intention 
of the promoters made it so—‘‘ piety laid the foundation ’—the 
singers and the musicians were “rehearsed” by God Himself as 
having their home and citizenship in Zion. Now ‘‘charity hath 
built thereupon.” From early, almost from earliest days, the 
Festival of the Three Choirs has been associated with a particular 
form and object of almsgiving. At critical moments this alliance 
with charity has been pleaded in defence of the Festival itself. 
Thirty years ago the then Bishop of this Diocese thus expressed him- 
self: ‘‘Some of our brethren have stated publicly their dislike of these 
celebrations. I regard the institution in question as a very efficient 
means of contributing to the support of widows and orphans of the 
poorer clergy, who, but for such assistance, would have been desti- 
tute of the comforts and almost of the necessaries of life. I shall 
feel it my duty to continue to extend to this charitable scheme all 
the support and encouragement in my power, unless any other and 
better plan can be suggested for securing similar benefits to the 
families of our poorer brethren.” “Piety laid the foundation—charity 
hath built thereupon.” To whom in this congregation shall it be 
needful to prove the want which asks its supply to-day? In the 
vpening years of the last century the question was asked with irre- 
sistible forceina sermon preached in St Paul’s Cathedral, ‘‘ How many 
arethere that wereat the altar, who are not partakers of the altar? How 
many hundreds are there of our fathers and brethren that have upon 
them the charge of thousands, labouring in the ere day and 
night, whilst they, their wives, and their little ones would be glad of 
the fragments that came from the impropriator’s table?” There are 
thousands of cures of different titles and tenures, the yearly 
maintenance whereof—I blush to speak it—are inferior to the 
usual hire and support of the meanest domestic—so much less 
regard is paid by men to those who wait at God’s table, 
than to those who stand round their own. Brethren, names and 
titles vary with the generation, but it is the old story still. The 
Church of the Reformation (which may God, as such, long preserve) 
repudiated the celibacy of the clergy as a tyrannical superstition of 
Rome, and the voice of the English people has ratified the repudia- 
tion. We scarcely count a parsonage inhabited which has not its 
parson’s wife to be an example of Christian womanhood, alike in the 
exemplary training of a family, and in the gracious dispensing of 
charity to the poorer families around. Yet reflect a moment, ye 
dwellers in circled homes, faring sumptuously every day, what a 
demand is made by the existence of a married clergy upon the 
justice as well as the liberality of those who profit by its ministra- 
tions. What do I read on the second page of the programme of this 
Festival? “There are eighty-nine benefices” (within these three 
dioceses) ‘‘ having an income below £100 a-year.” That there are 
not more than these eighty-nine is a strong though silent testimony 
to the beneficent efforts of the last forty and fifty years, since legisla- 
tion took in hand the abuses of past centuries, and by a judicious 
central oversight brought some glimmering of order into the eccle- 
siastical chaos of England! But those surviving eighty-nine 
benefices are an eyesore and a scandal to humanity, under which the 
Church must not, cannot surely, lie still. Side by side with the 
ameliorating influences which have just beenrecognized there hasbeen 
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agrowthof counporhaloncing difioaltion unknown toearlier generations. 
The re-awakening of Church life, under the stimulus (let it not be for- 
otten) of the evangelical movement, first, of a hundred years ago— 
rom which I cannot divorce in thought the giant enterprise of the 
Churchman Wesley—introduced into the whole idea of ministerial 
duty changes at once widely beneficent to our parishes and heavily 
burdensome to their pastors. Till then the drowsy chime of the 
single Sunday service was in many places but the too faithful echo 
of the sleepy monotony of the week. Pastoral visitation itself was 
not ‘in the bond;” clerical decorum was not violated then by a 
notorious addiction to sport or farming ; in such pastimes Dissent 

rew and flourished, and we owe to it in large part—let us not be 
too proud to acknowledge it—the preservation alike of the Church 
and of the country from a fatal lapse into a practical 
heathenism. All is changed now. There is not on the face of 
the earth a more laborious, a more prep com. life, than 
that of many thousands of- our parochial clergymen, From 
early dawn till a late midnight they spend and are 
spent for their re. While they have a handful of 
meal in the barrel they share it with the poor. Health is 
of no account, society is out of the question, change of 
air and scene is not to be dreamed of—the devoted heart 
still pours itself out in love, and the wearied limbs must 
still compass the daily round, till a premature age creeps 
over the toiler, and he is laid to rest in his own churchyard among 
the lamentations of those for whom he has “‘ dared even to die.” This 
may seem to some of you like a fancy portrait; brethren, I have 
looked upon the reality. And I have seen, too, the anxious mis- 
giving with which such a pastor must necessarily contemplate the 
advance of age and infirmity. He cannot intermit this life-toil ; he 
cannot consent to drop one service or one Sacrament, one cottage 
lecture, or one hour of shepherding to which he has accustomed his 
people ; what is to be done? The aid of an assistant-curate is too 
costly in these days to be compassed by the benefice of £100 per 
annum and under, even if the man could be found, like minded, and 
not disdainful of country work and unregarded service. Judge 
ye, who have hearts in you, what must be the feeling of that man, 
when, as in days of depression like these present, he finds his little 
income diminishing by reason of scanty crops and bad seasons, and, 
while his squire can at the worst shut up house and leave home in 
quest of cheaper living in some continental town, he, the pastor of 
the parish, is tied to the soil—adsarptus glebe indeed—tied by the 
impossibility of moving, tied, (if that were not so) by the love of 
souls!’ Suppose the end came. Suppose the parish at last 
exchanged perforce for the study—the study for the chamber 
—the chamber for the shut coffin and the narrow grave. 
What of the survivors? What of the orphan son, hopeless 
now for ever of the education, at school or college, which might 
retain for him the social standing more precious still the power of 
treading in the loved footsteps of the sacred calling—what of the 
widow, unable to cherish the holy memories of a loving and spotless 
wedlock in the name which was its own—cast forth now upon the 
wide world, destitute of the husband’s sympathy, looking this way 
and that way for the power to feed, much more to educate, the 
children? Friends pad ot Baal secure to that orphan and to that 
widow one spot to which to look, alike for the nurture and for the 
education! Let this Festival, so full of elevating and hallowing 
influence for the prosperous and the affluent, be abundant also in 
that human and humanizing charity, which is twice blessed! Let 
no calculating parsimony check the outstretched hand, as it would 
deal out its bread this morning to bodies and minds and souls, its 
fellows in all but circumstance, as keen to feel, as tender to suffer ! 
Be this not one of the lean but of the rich years of this Charity, and 
nay the tearful gratitude of families ready to perish reward tenfold 
into your bosom the exercise of a warm humanity kindled and 
sanctified by a Saviour’s love! 

The eloquent sermon of Dean Vaughan was listened to with rapt 
attention by the large congregation. —D. 7’. 








Exeuish Compositions.—‘ An unusual and highly satisfactory 
feature of the Gloucester Festival,” says ‘‘ Cherubino,” ‘‘one of the 
most profitable of a long series from a pecuniary point of view, was 
that nearly every gery was an English artist. The whole of 
the chorus, and, I believe with one exception the whole of the 
orchestra, were native musicians. All the novelties were by English 
composers, and the whole of the solo-vocalists were British.” (True. 
But “Cherubino” does not look at the other side of the picture. 
Compare the receipts from tickets and donations on Wednesday, 
when the two important novelties of the Festival were produced, and 
it will be seen that without Hlijah and Messiah, there would probably 
have been no Festival at all.—Or Blivge.) 





THE VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(From the ** Liverpool Daily Post.” ) 

Daguerre, the inventor of photography, was not only a distinguished 
man of science, but also a painter of no mean order, and a man of 
considerable research and general knowledge, yet when he took the 
gun as his collaborator he scarcely could have foreseen all the wonder- 
ful uses that future generations would make of his discovery. He 
might possibly have anticipated that by its means the photographs 
of great criminals would be handed down to future generations ; but 
it may certainly be questioned if M. Daguerre foresaw that -his 
invention would serve as a medium for imparting musical knowledge 
to the rural population of France. Nevertheless, Mr Mapleson has 
recently discovered that photography can be turned to this use, and 
to him, therefore, belongs the credit of this novel invention, A 
French contemporary relates that while Mdme Marie Roze, Mr 
Mapleson, and a party of friends were touring through the most 
picturesque portion of the Auvergne mountains in carriages, found 
themselves compelled by heavy rains to pass some time in the 
primative villages called La Fosse. The guides having declared 
that the weather would not mend for a couple of days, Mr Mapleson, 
in order to pass this time, stated he would give a grand concert, and 
the announcement was accordingly made that Mdme Marie Roze and 
a distinguished party of Italian (sie) artistes would give a concert 
the following evening, the Italian artistes being five of the party— 
English amateurs, who, metamorphosed into Signor and Signora, 
would appear for the first time in public. The town crier spread the 
news from one end of the village to the other, and the Mayor placed 
the so-called Town Hall at the disposal of Mr Mapleson upon being 
informed that the whole proceeds of the concert were intended for 
the benefit of the poor of his town. The tickets, which were placed 
at the modest sum of three francs, sold very rapidly, and in a few 
hours the house was sold out. But now Mr Mapleson’s troubles 
began. The next morning—the day of the concert—a large crowd 
assembled outside the inn, and demanded to see Mr Mapleson. 
Upon presenting himself before the distinguished but somewhat 
dirty deputation, Mr Mapleson was enabled, as soon as they ceased 
to all shout at the same time, to elicit the fact that they had dis- 
covered, fortunately in time, his unwarrantable attempt to swindle 
them, that he and his friends intended decamping before the concert 
with the funds, and that the lady announced as the celebrated prima 
donna, Marie Roze, was not even a Frenchwoman. Mr Mapleson 
thereupon explained to them in the very best French he could 
command that they were entirely wrong; that the money taken 
for tickets was in the possession of the maitre @hotel ; and that, 
moreover, there would be a concert, and that the Mdme Marie Roze 
announced was the Simon Pure, and, as overwhelming evidence, 
Mr Mapleson stated that he was that lady’s husband. This 
evidence would doubtless have been accepted but for the fact 
that the spokesman of the party—a superior man, able to read and 
write, and destined to be the future Mayor—drew attention to a 
most significant fact, that as his name was not Monsieur Roze he 
could not possibly be the husband of Mdme Roze. The spokesman’s 
opinion was received with cheers, and Mr Mapleson, finding himself 
in a very awkward dilemma with this ignorant and unreasonable 
crowd, made the suggestion that the spokesman and others possess- 
ing the confidence of the community should enter the salle d manger, 
when Mr Mapleson would honour Mdme Marie Roze by introducing 
her to them. This was a most satisfactory suggestion, they 
admitted ; and, removing their caps and smoothing their hair, they 
were ushered into the presence of the fair diva. The astonishment 
of the prima donna and her friends can be more easily imagined 
than described when the Mayor in Embryo stated that he was of 
opinion that Mdme was very handsome (fort belle), but that she 
spoke French with a very strong English (sic) aecent, and could not 
therefore be the French prima donna Marie Roze. The whole affair 
was about being referred to the Mayor for his decision, when Mr 
Mapleson remembered he had some photographs of Mdme Marie 
Roze, taken in Paris, with her name printed on them. He 
produced them, the deputation examined them, and unanimously 
concurred that the fair original was indeed before them, and with 
profound apologies they went on their way rejoicing. That evening 
the concert took place, the room being crowded to suffocation, and 
realised for the local charity the munificent sum of nearly £13! The 
next day the village was en féte, and the general opinion was that 
the Italian (sic) singers were very good, but that Marie Roze was 
superb, delightful, and that her singing quite equalled that of 
Mdlle Eugenie, the Mayor’s daughter. 








Pauline Lucca’s engagement at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will 
probably come off in December. She will appear at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, during the Italian season next spring. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IH{eREFoRD.—‘‘ Did you see the muffin-man?”—that was the 
‘round-table song”? on the occasion (18—) to which ‘‘ Hereford ” 
mysteriously alludes. 

A. L. K.—“ Weltpostverein (Union Postale Universelle). Postkarte 
aus Deutschland (Allemagne).” There, A. L. K. Purchase half-a- 
dozen cards, and write us half-a-dozen amusing letters in the style 
of Kinkel. 

MEtvitLy Woops.—On one point Mr Woods is right, but wrong 
on the other. “ The Elijah” is a pure gallicism. 

H. E. D.—‘' A Fragment” next week. 








To AvverTisERs.— The Office of the Musica Wortpis at Messrs 
Doncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 539, ) 


It is almost needless to say that Rossini’s affection for Cherubini 
did not cease with the latter’s life. The author of Guillaume Tell 
always retained a feeling of absolute veneration for the author of 
Médée, and transferred to the old master’s family all the love he 
had entertained for the old master himself. A convincing proof 
of this is furnished by the annexed letter, which he wrote to 
Mdme Rosellini, Cherubini’s eldest daughter, on hearing of the 
death of her mother (30th June, 1864) :— 

‘* Passy, 2nd July, 1864.* 

‘* ADORABLE ZENOBIA,—Though my heart was prepared for it, I 
cannot tell you how grieved I was on hearing the fatal news of 
your mother’s death ; you know my affection for her and all the 
members of your family. Take a little rest, my dear, good Zenobia ; 
live for your children. Time alone will help you to bear the mis- 
fortunes of life in the vale of misery we inhabit. Please tell all 
belonging to you how I sympathize with them. My wife, who 
desires to be remembered, shares my grief. Had I not been ill for 
some days, I would come and see you. As soon as you can, call upon 
your very affectionate **G. Rossini.” 

About 1855, Rossini, who, as we know, was fond of ferreting 
about brokers’ shops, had the good fortune to find among the 
stock of a dealer in antiquities and art-objects, a full-length por- 
trait of Cherubini, executed about 1780, and representing him as 
an amiable, elegant youth. The canvas, rather more than a metre 
and a half in height, was deliciously painted, and exhibited 
Cherubini in a handsome Louis XVI. dress, his fresh, young 
face, full of distinction, being surrounded by an abundance of 
hair, powdered, which became him admirably, and suited mar- 
vellously well his juvenile and smiling physiognomy. Rossini 
spoke of this discovery to Mdme Cherubini, who begged him to 
get the portrait reproduced and let her have a copy. He, there- 
fore, had it photographed, but only half-size, and gave Mdme 
Cheiubini a copy, with these words written in his own hand: 
“My dear Mdme Cherubini, here is the portrait of the great man, who 
is still as young in your heart as he isin my mind, Kindly accept 
it as a tender memento from your affectionate G. Rossini. Passy, 
15th July, 1861."+ 

As a matter of course, all the other Italian musicians who 
came to Paris, made, like Rossini, a pilgrimage to Cherubini’s 
modest dwelling. Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Persiani, and 
very many others, were seen there one after the other. Nor were 
German artists backward in going to render homage to the 
illustrious master, but made a point of honour to be presented to 
him. Thus did the great violinist Spohr, when he came to France 
in 1819; Herr Ferdinand Hiller, during his long stay in Paris; 
Mendelssohn, when he came in 1831; and Meyerbeer, at the 
beginning of his connection with the Grand Opera. 

















* Written in Italian. 

+ It is not known what became of this portrait after Mdme Cherubini’s 
death, and all the effirts made by the family to find it have proved unavailing. 
It is supposed to have fallen into the hands of some Englishman, who, no 
doubt, paid a good price for it. 








Mendelssohn, with his legitimate pride, somewhat too akin, by 
the bye, to vanity ; with his affected disdain for everything con- 
nected with Paris, which, however, he could not help admiring ; 
with his exaggerated promptitude in judging men and things— 
Mendelssohn conceived a very false opinion of Cherubini’s dis- 
position, and, as a musician, would at the same time have treated 

im as a posewr, had the word been current in his day. The 
reader shall judge by the following passage from the pleasing 
book which Ferdinand Hiller has dedicated to the memory of his 
friend. t 

‘Mendelssohn saw Cherubini from time to time. ‘What an 
extraordinary being,’ he said to me one day, when speaking of him. 
‘You would never have imagined a man could be a great 
composer without possessing sensibility, heart, or any other kind of 
sentiment, whatever its name may be. Well, I declare to you that 
with Cherubini everything comes from the brain alone. Such is my 
conviction.’ Another time he told me he had been to show 
Cherubini an eight- rt composition a cappella (it was, I think, 
‘Tu es Petrus’); Felix added: ‘The old man is really too 
pedantic; in one passage I had ox (pty a suspension of thirds 
simultaneously in two parts ; he would not allow it to pass on any 
account.’ A few years afterwards when speaking by chance of this 
incident, Mendelssohn said ; ‘ The old man was right after all. They 
are not allowable.’ ” § 

As we see, if Cherubini played “ the pedant ” with Mendels- 
sohn, he had to do, at any rate, with someone who was a greater 
pedant still. The reader shall see how much better Mendelssohn's 
own friend, Herr Ferdinand Hiller, judged Cherubini, and how 
much more equitable he was towards him, It is true he had taken 
the pains to study and know him : 

‘On my arrival in Paris,” he says, in the work I have already 
mentioned, ‘‘ at the age of seventeen, what I most desired was to 
see Cherubini. I had a letter of introduction to him from my 
master, Hummel, and fancied I should be as much impressed by his 
personal appearance as I had been by his works. I was somewhat 
disappointed, therefore, on entering his study to find a small spare 
old man. But the disappointment was only momentary. There 
was a penetrating light in his eyes ; tufts of white hair fringed his 
head, which was comparatively majestic ; and his features, though 
somewhat impaired by age, still showed traces of almost regular 
beauty. His general appearance produced the impression of his 
being a distinguished statesman rather than a musical composer. 
This may be seen in the magnificent portrait by Ingres, which seems 
not so much painted as sculptured in colours, and which reproduces 
Cherubini’s face with wonderful truth. His voice, even in his best- 
natured moments, affected a dry tone ; there was an irritated and 
even sombre accent about it. One strange thing was that, though 
he had resided in Paris for fifty years, his pronunciation of French had 
not lost certain Italian peculiarities, His conversation was full of 
vivacity, varied by short, pungent maxims, frequently uttered in an 
ironical manner ; his remarks were generally well-timed, and he per- 
fectly understood the virtue of ion. At the period of which I 
am speaking, he was at the head of the Conservatory, after being, for 
a number of years, one of the inspectors and professors there. His 
zeal and equity invested his directorship with a severity which, we 
are told, was very salutary, for, previous to him, the existence of the 
institution was greatly jeopardized. He was particularly attached 
to the letter of the law, and his usual reply : ‘It cannot be done,’ 
had become, so to speak, proverbial. At the beginning of our 
acquaintanceship, I had occasion to find, however, that there was a 
kind heart under this disagreeable form. I had asked leave to take 
home two volumes from the Conservatory library, and received as 
answer ; ‘It cannot be done ; it is not allowed.’ It was useless to 
ere my request, so I changed the conversation; but, as I was 

idding him good-bye, he said: ‘What did you want to borrow 
from our library?’ When I replied that it was a collection of 
Palestrina’s motets, the old gentleman answered in an almost con- 
fidential tone : ‘I will send for them for myself ; in this manner you 
shall have them.’ Subsequently, when my dear mother came to 
Paris, and used to take a hand at whist with him, my relations with 
him and his family became very close. One favour which he granted 
me a few days only before I left Paris, and, still more, the manner 
in which it was granted, are too characteristic not to be recorded 
here. I asked fim to give me one of his manuscripts. The last 
Sunday I spent in Paris, he invited me to dine with his family, and, 
before we sat down to table, handed me two scores, begging me to 





$ Felic Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—tettres et souvenirs. Translated by 
Félix Grenier. 
§ It should be borne in mind that, at this time, Mendelssohn was a mere 


youth. 
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choose one of them. Without examining them very attentively, I 
seized on the more bulky of the two, and was about puttin it in 
my pocket, when the well-known—‘ It cannot be done, hated jn 
my ears, It appears that the manuscripts had their proper place, 
duly marked, according to the letter and number affixed to them, in 
his library, and that they could not be removed at any price. On 
the following Tuesday, however, I received a copy of the score I had 
chosen (a fine ‘ Agnus Dei’), which the indefatigable old gentleman 
had made in two days, in a trembling hand, but with the greatest 
clearness and neatness. Some letters I afterwards received from 
him are written in terms of such tender kindness that it is impossible 
to recognize in them the severe Jirector, with his—‘ It cannot be 
done.’ I feel certain that he would never have accustomed himself, 
except in writing, to employ the expressions he used in his letters 
to me.” || 

Such was the man who Mendelssohn declared possessed neither 
sensibility, heart, nor any kind of sentiment! ‘The fact is, in his 
hurry to judge, and with his naturally bad opinion of everyone 
not himself, Mendelssohn had been influenced by externals only, 
and too hasty at jumping to conclusions. Now, we have already 
seen that, in Cherubini’s case, the Lark was rough, and that it was 
necessary to be well acquainted with him in order to find out how 
much kindness and feeling lay concealed beneath it. This is pre- 
cisely what, moreover, Herr Ferdinand Hiller shows us, for he 
had taken time to appreciate the man to whom he rendered such 
profound and sincere homage. 

‘* Excellent and honourable in all his actions, and, to the very 
bottom of his heart, of a kindly and well-nigh naif nature, his most 
friendly words and acts were tinged with a kind of bitterness. It 
was evident that he felt no anxiety as to whether he himself or his 
music was agreeable. Endowed with a clear intelligence and with 
a sound judgment, never did he soften the harshness of his remarks 
by any gentleness of expression. Like the mild chestnut tree, his 
very good nature had a rough bark. It is true that he was 
advanced in years when I knew him, but I was never able to gather 
even from his oldest friends, or from his most devoted pupils, that 
he possessed the depth of sentiment which we naturally couple with 
our idea of a great composer. He always exhibited much energy, a 
powerful force of will, and constant vivacity even in the smallest 
details, but he rarely resisted an ardent temperament, and we might 
justly compare his soul to a fire always burning but without flame.” 

This last reflection is not quite correct, as we have already 
had occasion to see, and as we shall see again, from the letters 
which Cherubini wrote to his family; his wife or children, 
and which all bear the stamp of the most tender, most touch- 
ing, and most devoted affection. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 
SHAKSPERE’S TOMB. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Daily News.” ) 


Str,—I have read with pleasure your remarks on the unseemly 
proposal to disturb Shakspere’s remains for the purpose of indulging 
an idle curiousity, In these remarks you refer to Malone who 
painted over Shakspere’s bust. But as you have taken no notice of 
the epigram written on that occasion, it may be of interest to some 
of your readers to see how a proposal as meddlesome and not less 
barbarous, has always been regarded. I therefore subjoin it : 

** Stranger, to whom this monument is shown, 
Invoke the Poet's curses on Malone ! 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And smeared his tombstone, as he marred his plays.” 
Iam, Sir, yours truly, 8S. H. WALPOLE, 

[How so monstrous a proposal could have been made by any 
one, still more how for an instant it could have been entertained 
by sensible people, escapes the comprehension of —Dr Blidge. } 








_Mavre has been in negotiation with Mr Henry Irving, with a 
view to the latter's giving a series of performances at the Théatre 
des Nations. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following amusing definition 
from an old dictionary in his possession :— 

“* Violin. A common musical stringed instrument, which requires 
great skill in the performer to make it agreeable.” H. E. D. 





}| Ferpivaxp Hitter: Cherubini. 








COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The ‘Classical Nights” at Covent Garden appear to obtain the 
support they merit. A praiseworthy attempt is made not only to 
select really good music, but to do justice to the works selected ; 
and the orchestra, excellent from the first, has by constant practice 
together acquired force and precision. On Wednesday night the 
First Movement of Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor was played to 
an audience, many of whom must certainly have regretted that no 
more than the First Movement was given. Miss Florence Waud, 
who grows steadily in the favour of critical hearers, played the 
pianoforte with delicacy and feeling. The most ambitious feature 
of the first part of the programme was, however, Mozart’s 
‘“‘ Jupiter” Symphony. At popular concerts it is, perhaps, wise to 
introduce familiar works, unless audiences are well able to 
appreciate the performance. The rendering of this delightful 
symphony was warmly applauded. The vocal portion of the 
classical part included Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming,” by Mdme 
Enriquez, and an excellent delivery of Gounod’s ‘“‘Ave Maria” 
(Bach’s Prelude) by Miss Annie Marriott, Mr Viotti Collins playing 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Romance” in F, with his accustomed effect. Mr 
Burgon also sang the serenade from Berlioz’s Faust (encored). 
The second opened with the overture to Guillaume Tell, 
followed by the ballet music from Ponchielli’s Za Gioconda, which 
has now fairly taken a place among popular operas. Mr Crowe’s 
aim seems to be constant. variety in the programmes, and this is 
well carried out, though for the most part the selections follow a 
somewhat beaten track. There are many little known composers 
whose music would be weleome—composers, that is to say, little 
known to general audiences. Now that ,the Promenade Concerts 
have attained so much celebrity, it would be easy, and it would 
surely be well, to bring forward and popularise neglected masters. — 
Standard. 

It is only fair to state that many of Mr Crowe’s best performers 
were away at the Gloucester Festival. The more credit to the 
conductor. 


—o— 


PHOSPHOR’S OFFENCE. 
“THE WEAKEST OF THE NINE.” 


To Dr Blidge. 

Smr,—Whatever you may represent to the contrary, I still feel 
that the least powerful may be styled the weakest, and that the 
Symphony in C not being the strongest of Beethoven’s, may be 
called the weakest of the nine. However, if I have said a foolish 
thing, the best thing I can do is to say a wise one, and acknowledge 
it. There is such a thing as rushing into print or writing without 
the censor, for those who have too many irons in the fire are just as 
likely to get some of them too hot as to allow the whole to remain 
too cold; but I still feel that when a fellow pitches his tent in the 


- backwoods of America, he might be allowed to cut his peas with a 


knife without calling him over the coals. With the eyes of Pontifex 
Fouracres upon him, ‘ Phosphor” in the future will be more 
cautious ; indeed, if need be, he will extract the four achers of your 
correspondent painlessly, so that his wrath may be assuaged. Weak- 
ness in connection with Beethoven certainly sounds peculiar; but 
may not that be regarded as strength when compared with any one 
else? That ‘‘ Phosphor” does not acknowledge such weakness has 
been illustrated in a hundred ways. Has not your much maligned 
country critic defended his memory where it has been most assailed ? 
Has he not tried to listen to his revered master amidst the din of 
opening bottles and the clatter of cups and glasses? Has he not 
accosted cat-like waiters, who have told him that if ‘‘ he will attend 
to the music they will attend to the liquors?” Has he not remon- 
strated with chattering audiences, and frowned down confiding 
schoolgirls, who would persist in reading love letters in concert- 
rooms and unburdening their hearts in public? Let Wink of the 
North, Mellor of the Plains, and Rogers of the Wells remember these 
services when they speak of ‘‘Phosphor’s offence.” If there is 
weakness in the ‘‘ Nine,” let us wait until we come to the last one ; 
for all the persuasion of Dr Blidge and the united arguments of his 
admiring friends will not make clear that mysterious vocal quartet, 
never heard by its composer, or appreciated by your reproved but 
still radiant PHOSPHOR. 
[The loss is Dr Phosphor’s—not Beethoven's. But I shall leave 
the subject to be discussed by Mr Fouracres, who broached it.— 


Dr Blidge.) 








Curistinz Nixsson has returned from Schwalbach to Paris, 
where she intends making a short stay before going to fulfil her 
engagement in New York. 
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Alt the New Inn. 


AVERROES.—Well, you see the Festival has gone off very well. 
How did you like it? 
Avicenna.—Je lai survecu ! 
(Exeunt severally to Railway Station.) 
AVERROES (on one side platform).—Had him there! 
AVICENNA (on other side platform).—He survived it! I didn’t. 


—— 


PROVINCIAL, 

CREWKERNE.—The concert given on Friday evening, August 31, 
was one of the finest ever held in this town. The ‘‘ Church of 
England Young Men’s Society ” must be congratulated on the success 
of an entertainment which afforded the inhabitants an opportunity 
of hearing artists of far greater merits than those generally heard in 
the neighbourhood. First and foremost should be named Mdlle 
Adophy, the daughter of a French gentleman lately become a 
resident in the tewn, a young pianist who has had the good fortune 
of securmg this year’s first prize at the Paris Conservatoire of Music. 
Her playing on Friday last certainly justified the decision of the 
directors of the great Paris establishment. Rarely has been heard 
from so young an artist such excellence. The audience were struck 
with admiration ; for they were not listening to the public exercise 
of a clever student, but to the finished display of an accomplished 
performer. With perfect command of the key-board, there was ever 
present a tenderness of feeling that lifted the strains inte the domain 
of poetry. To mention but one of the many pieces, her playing of a 
Polonaise by Chopin was as full of variety of expression as decision of 
delivery. The octave passage for the left hand was rendered with 
perfect ease and satisfying gradations of power. The audience, 
though to some extent unused to such fine exhibitions of musical 
skill, seemed fully alive to the fact that the artist before them 
was one of a very high class, With full appreciation of such 
talents came the wish that merits of such a nature should not be lost 
to the public through devotion to educational work. It should be 
stated that the young lady gave ‘“‘readings” to some of her solos dif- 
ferent from those | nee J heard in London concert-rooms. They are 
evidently the traditions of the school in which she has been taught. 
Some were agreeable deviations from routine, others were open to 
question ; but all were interesting, and bore the mark of thoughtful 
culture. Besides Mdlle Adolphe, the society had the advantage of 
securing the services of Mr Lewis Thomas, and Mr Alfred Caink, 
who were also visiting in the neighbourhood. The two well-known 
vocalists declaimed ‘‘The Lord is a man of War” (Handel) in 
capital style, and further gratified the audience by singing several 
popular songs; Mr Caink particularly moved the company to merri- 
ment by singing vivaciously ‘‘ Largo al factotum” (Rossini). Local 
talent was well represented by the Misses Perry, Miss Florence 
Wheatley, Mr Hart, and Messrs T, Sibley, E. Sibley, and E. Watson. 
Mr Ham presided at the pianoforte with marked ability. 

_LavcuarNe (By ABERCORRAN). —Handel’s Messiah has been 
given in the National schoolroom by the Laugharne Church Choir, 
assisted by members of other choirs, in aid of a fund for paying off 
the church expenses. The principal singers were: sopranos, Miss 
K. Williams and Miss Reade; mezzo-soprano, Madame Gertrude 








Lewis, R.A.M. ; contralto, Miss F. Leach; tenor, Mr C. Videon 
Harding; bass, Mr E. Colby Evans. MrC. F. Williams presided 
at the pianoforte, Mr Harding at the harmonium, and Mr Fred. 
Williams conducted. It is almost unnecessary to state, says The 
Carmarthen Journal, that they acquitted themselves in a ber yp ed 
satisfactory manner. For some time past both conductor and choir 
have been working hard in order to interpret faithfully the great 
master’s oratorio. It is gratifying to state that it was remarkably 
well rendered, and the result reflects credit on all concerned. The 
room was fairly well filled with an appreciative audience, and we 
trust that the concert has proved a financial success, 

MALVERN.—On Wednesday, August 29, Mr W. H. Speer gave a 
recital of organ music at the Priory Church organ, The following 
is the programme :—Toccata and Fugue, D minor (J. S. Bach) ; 
Minuet and Trio from Symphony in G minor (Sterndale Bennett) ; 
‘* My Heart ever Faithful” (J. 8. Bach) ; Sonata in D (Guilmant) ; 
Andante in A flat (W. 8S. Hoyte); Andante in F, Op. 35 (Beethoven) ; 
‘* Let their celestial concerts ” (Handel). 

Norrincuam.—On Sunday, August 26, the anniversary of the 
dedication of St Barnabas Catholic Church was celebrated with 
unusual pomp and solemnity. Great interest attached to the morn- 
ing service from the fact that for the first time here Mr H. Farmer's 
Mass in B was to be performed, under the béton of the composer. 
The mass is dedicated to Dr Wilson, Bishop of Hobart Town, who 
was once resident priest in Nottingham. Although lacking in the 
massive grandeur of the great masters, Mr Farmer’s composition— 
says The Daily Express—occupies a good place among modern works. 
On the occasion under notice it was heard to advantage, the per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, being excellent. The principal 
singers were Misses Chambers and Shearston, Messrs L. Gregory, 
men ohn Taylor. Mr W. Gregory presided at the organ, 

Worcester.—At a meeting of the Committee of the Unicorn 
Hotel Glee Club, held at the Unicorn Hotel, it was decided that 
during next season the weekly concerts shall be held on Thursdays. 
Mr W. H. Baylis was elected as president, in succession to Mr John 
Joseland ; Mr John Gee, as vice-president, and Mr F. R. Stone as 
hon. secretary. The ——\ will be the vocalists :—Messrs 
Gillam, Dyke, Weaver, and C. Fleet, with Mr Box as accompanist. 
—The members of the Worcester Amateur Vocal Union and a 
number of friends, on Tuesday last week, availed themselves of the 
kind offer of Mr West to give them a trip on the Severn. His 
steamer, the ‘‘ Water Lily,” in which the members went to Camp a 
fortnight previously, was again placed at their service ; and as it 
would not contain all the friends who had been accustomed to join 
them in their pleasant ‘‘outings,” Mr Spark, the honorary 
conductor, arranged that a large boat should accompany it. An 
unusually large party assembled at Worcester Bridge at six o'clock. 
Kempsey was the destination, and immediately after the start the 
vocalists began one of their part songs, and sang others at intervals. 
It was a fine evening and the voyage was much enjoyed. 

SanpowN.—The feature of last Monday’s concert at the South 
Parade Pier was the introduction by Miss Beata Francis of a new 
song by Molloy (Boosey & Co.), called ‘‘ Children’s Prayers.” As 
is usual with his songs it is simple, but effective. Miss Francis did 
it full justice, and was unanimously called on to repeat it. In this 
as in the other songs she gave, her cultivated style and delicate 
execution were heard at their best.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

FAVERSHAM.—As the members of the band of the Artillery Volun- 
teers were returning from performing at a garden party at 
Torry Hill, they met with a serious accident. On descending a hill 
art of the harness broke, and the horse, becoming frightened, 
Polted at a furious pace. The van in which they were riding was 
overturned and its occupants pitched headlong into the adjoining 
wood. Several were very severely injured, the bandmaster, Mr 
Richard Kempton, seriously. The musical instruments of the band 
were terribly battered. The larger brass instruments were com- 
pletely flattened, others were either twisted or broken, and the big 
drum, with its head knocked in, rolled to the bottom of the hill. 


Tunpripce Wetts.—On Thursday, August 30th, Mr Kuhe 
ave one of his highly attractive pianoforte recitals at the Pump 

om, before a large and fashionable audience. The programme 
was well chosen, and the several selections executed in Mr Kuhe’s 
usual brilliant and effective manner. Miss Georgina Kuhe also 
took part in the entertainment, and gave very successfully several 
readings from the works of Clement Scott, F. C, Burnand, and 
G. R. Sims.—Brighton Guardian. 

Norwicu.—We understand that at the Hospital Bazaar Concert, 
in St Andrew’s Hall, his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
greeted Dr Bunnett, of whom he took lessons when in Norwich, 
most kindly ; he also requested that Dr Hill should be sent for 
to be ietoodaned to him, and on his arrival took him by the hand 
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and said how delighted he had been with the excellent singing of 
his choir. We notice, by the bye, that Dr Hill’s oratorio Nehemiah, 
which we had occasion to notice so favourably on its performance 
by the Diss Musical Society, is about to be published by subscrip- 
tion.—Nor/folk Chronicle. 


BricHton.—For this Saturday afternoon, the general manager of 
the Aquarium (Mr I. Wilkinson) has arranged a ballad concert. 
The artists expressly engaged are Misses Clara Samuel, Agnes Lark- 
com, and Damian; Messrs Henry Piercy, M. Maybrick, and Sidney 
Naylor. The programme includes no fewer than fourteen songs and 
ballads, besides a pianoforte solo, and some three or four orchestral 
selections by the band under Mr Jacques Greebe.—The promenade 
concerts given at the Royal Pavilion on Saturday afternoons by the 
band of the 4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards are already becoming 
popular, for although that given last week was but the second con- 
cert this season, the gathering of members of the aristocracy was 
large, and the music was of a high standard of merit. The band 
had been augmented on this occasion, and there was a considerable 
improvement in their playing. It was particularly noticeable that 
their precision and attack were good, the quality of tone excellent, 
and that the younger members of the hand paid great attention to 
the conductor's bdton. 


MarcGate.—On Thursday evening, August 30, a Grand Amateur 
Concert, under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and their Royal Highnesses the 
Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess, in aid of the Building Fund 
of the Church of the Saviour, Westgate-on-Sea, was given at the 
Cliftonville Hall, with great success. It is not the first time that 
Lord and Lady Arthur Hill have generously given their assistance 
for the promotion of similar objects, and it was on that account very 
acceptable to the audience to hear Mr Edward Lloyd giving, in his 
best style, Lady Arthur Hill’s song, ‘‘ Yesteryear,” accompanied by 
the composer. The concert opened with a pianoforte duet, by Lady 
A. Hill and Mr G. F, Hatton (son of the veteran J. L. Hatton). 
Pinsuti’s quartet, ‘‘I canta storie,” was sung by Mrs Talfourd, Lady 
Arthur Hill, Mr Colnaghi, and Mr Spooner Hardy in splendid style. 
Mrs Lyndoch Moncrieff obtained encores for both her songs—the 
first written by herself, the second by Lady Arthur Hill—and Miss 
Fortescue Harrison and Lady Arthur Hill’s duet, from Gounod’s 
Romeo e Giulietta, was very pleasingly rendered. The instrumental 
pieces included a violoncello solo by Mr W. C. Hann, a duet for 
pianoforte and violoncello, by Messrs G. F. Hatton and Hann ; and 
a pianoforte solo by Mr Hatton. Mrs Francis Talfourd, whose cul- 
tivated voice has so often been heard in Margate on behalf of 
charitable objects, sang Gounod’s ‘La Bergeuse” (violoncello 
obbligato, Mr W. C. Hann) in her most refined manner. The part- 
songs, ‘‘ When Evening’s Twilight,” and ‘‘ The Sailor’s Song” (J. L, 
Hatton), were given in a manner that must have delighted the com- 
poser (whom we noticed among the audience), by Mrs Francis Tal- 
fourd, Miss Fortescue Harrison, Mrs Moncrieff, Mr C. Colnaghi, 
Lord Arthur Hill, Mr Spooner Hardy, and Dr Ashe; and the trio, 
‘I Naviganti” (Randegger), by Miss Harrison, Mr Colnaghi, and 
Mr Hardy, was effectively rendered. The other pieces were a duet, 
‘The Parting Hour,” by Lord Arthur Hill and Mr Edward Lloyd ; 
Mr Hatton’s well-known song, ‘‘To Anthea,” by Mr Spooner Hardy, 
both of which were oamen and the chorus, ‘‘ Dal tuo Stellato” 
(Rossini), by Mrs Talfourd, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Hardy. 





THE SEAMAN’S VOW. 
BALLAD. 
An answer to an old song. 

Thy Thomas has faithfully kept, he declares, 
The vow he had made thee at Wapping Old Stairs, 
When he fervently swore neither coast, clime, nor change, 
His thoughts from thee, Mary, should ever change ; 
When the rose on thy cheek on a sudden grew pale 
As thou tremblingly marked the wide spread of the sail, 
When his fortitude failed, as he bade thee adiew— 
Oh! then ’twas he vowed he would ne’er prove untrue, 


When summoned by duty, and destined to part, 

Thy looks and expression struck grief to his ltart, 

When thy fair face the looks of anxiety bore, 

As his boat was reluctantly drifting from shore ; 

When the pitying breeze mourned and murmured his sighs, 
And a flood of soft sympathy flowed from thine eyes, 
When thy handkerchief waved him a last fond adieu— 

Oh! then ’twas he vowed he would ne’er prove untrue, 


Copyright. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 














AUGUSTUS HARRIS ACROSS “ FEES.” 
(From the ‘* London Evening Standard.”) 

A praiseworthy emphatic announcement has been made by the 
Manager of Drury Lane Theatre, to the effect that the sale of pro- 
grammes is in future prohibited in his establishment. Hitherto 
notices to the effect that ‘‘ No Fees” are to be inflicted upon visitors 
to many of the London Theatres have been issued ; but, in defiance 
of this loosely-worded edict, black mail has been generally levied 
by the attendants who show the audience to their seats and attend 
them in the cloak rooms. Mr Harris has, however, given strict 
orders that the attendants in the front of his house are to receive no 
donations; and if the habitués of Drury Lane only second the 
Manager’s efforts, the system, which is not only unfair, but irritating 
as well, will speedily come to anend. Other Managers, it is to be 
hoped, will follow Mr Harris’s energetic example, and let their 
servants know that any one of them found guilty of accepting 
gratuities will be dismissed the service. The Managers of Theatres, 
it is to be presumed, pay their employés fair wages for their services, 
and do not desire the public to contribute thus, as it were, surrepti- 
tiously to their support. If the reprehensible habit ceases to 
exist in the “‘ National ” Theatre as a matter of precedent, it will 
rapidily cease in other Theatres as well. 

——— ”» 

WHAT CERTAIN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS SAID. 
Violin.—*‘ I’m nothing without my beau.” 
T'rumpet.—‘* My hopes are blasted ! ” 
Harp.—* Alas ! I am unstrung.” ’ 
Banjo.—‘‘ My master is nigger-dly.” 
Drum.—‘ I admit I’m beaten.” 
Guitar.—* Plucked again !” 
Violoncello.—‘‘ My position is un-knees-y.” 
Harmonium.—‘‘ How’s your poor feet?” 
Hurdy-gurdy.—‘‘ One good turn deserves another.” 
Pianoforte.—‘‘ Take care I’m not collared.” 
Bones.—‘‘ Give us a shake of the hand.” 
Street Organ.—‘‘ Oh! you'll remember me 
Church Organ.—‘‘ Well, I’m blowed !” 


H. E. D. 
——— 
POPULAR SONGS. 
(To the Editor of the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Srr,— We have read your article on I’. N. Crouch, and beg to 
correct a mistake which it contains. It is not the case that Balfe 
received only a few pounds for his song, “ Come into the garden, 
Maud.” 

This song was composed at our request, and was published on 
the royalty system. Soon after it had obtained a success, Mr 
Balfe sold his royalty to us for £100,— Your obedient servants, 

295, Regent Street, August 31. Boosry & Co. 


——— (ee 
VIOLIN-MAKERS’ MARKS. 
; (To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Can you kindly inform me by what means a Steiner 
violin may be known ; I mean, its distinctive marks? We have 
been asked the question, and should like to answer it in our 
columns, as some gentlemen question the fact of a certain violin, 
in someone’s possession, being a Steiner. I don’t know whether I 
have spelt the name right or not. Also, I should like to know 
whether Duke ever stamped his violins outside.—I remain, yours 
fraternally, Jno. R. BorrErRiLu. 
(Managing Ed. “‘B. E. & A.”) 

** Hrpress and Advertiser” Office, Burnley. 

_ Our columns are open to all and every of our readers who may 
be able, and feel inclined, to supply the information desired. 
D. 6. 








LiverPooL.-—The Carl Rosa Company gave their first per- 
formance on Monday night to a crowded audience. The opera 
was Mignon, with Mdme Roze, Miss Burns, Messrs Barton 
McGuckin and Crotty in the leading characters. 

Tue distinguished Italian tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, will give 
a series of performances in November at Rome, where he has not 
acted for many years, 
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SCRAPS FROM ABROAD, 
(From our Teutonic Correspondent. ) 

ViENNA.—Novelties at the Courtoperahouse. Besides Tristan 
and the Templar, and the old repertoire—we expect Gioconda 
Massenet’s Herodias, a one act opera Der Hund des Girtners by 
Geiser—and a grand Ballet, Die ‘‘ Affassinen,” and Sakuntala, besides 
two smaller ballets by Willner and last not least the Balletmusic 
by F. Cowen. For lent all Glucks Operas are promised, with new 
scenery. 

WrrsBaDEN.—Jules de Swerts Opera The ‘‘ Albigenser” is in 
preparation with a change in several acts and a new scoring by the 
composer the celebrated violonellist. 

Monicu.--A severe accident happened to Frau Vogl at the re- 
hearsal of the Gitterdamerrung—the black horse generally very 
tame,) draw Frau Vogl as she jumped over the burning rock, draw- 
ing her over, and besides bruising her back, kicked her arm and 
hand, and consequently the performane was given up, (she is better). 

A FEMALE TENOR Rosusto.—In the present the Venicians avoid 
of a Gayaree or a Fancelli are applauding nightly at the Lielo in 
spite of the great heat, certain scenes from the popular Operas—the 
primo tenore is Signora Barlandini, who has changed her fair sex 
and her Mezzo Soprano, simply of course only for the theatre pur- 

ose. She sings the Misserere & the Duett from the Favorite & 
ances the C de poitrine which make a Wachtel blush. Naturally 
she lacks in power & fulness but the Signora sings with so muh fire 
& verve, that at moments the audience are under the impulse & 
impression of a great tenor—We will hear soon of a female Basso 
profondo. 

CoLoGNe.—Triumph of an English composer—The first perform- 
ance in german of Thomas’s Esmeralda will probably take place in 
October or Novembre this season at the Stadt Theatre. Youn 
musical England may now aspire to have a future in the Pin 
fatherland. 

BaDEN Bapen.—Mlle Emma Turolla well known at Covent gar- 
den Opera is singing at the Operahouse in Elenora, Trouvatore) with 
much sucsess, Herr Rosenberg tenor is the only one who sings in 
italian the rest of the company in german. In our pleasure places 
people take in a good deal good naturedly. The young and popular 
english pianist Eugen d’Albert is engaged besides his own concrts in 
62 Museum and philharmonic societies, during the winter 1883-1884 
—another english Triumph. Mackenzie’s Colombo is to be per- 
formed during the winter season at Hamburg. 

Angelo Neuman the Nibelungen Impresario gives his serie of per- 
formances in Scandinavia during the coming season with Mme 
Materna and Herr Scaria. 

Savona (ITAty).—The actor Giorgi and his bride Mlle Mey have 
comitted suicide a few weeks before their intended wedding. The 
cause is said to be heavy debts. The loving couple have been 
burried in one coffin united in death & free from debt & reproach. 

7 
“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT TO MEMORY DEAR.” 
(To Dishley Peters, Esq.) 

My Dear Perers,—The poem by Ruthven Jenkyns you quote 
(page 547) as the origin of the line, ‘‘Though lost to sight to memory 
dear,” is given in Notes and Queries, 4th Series, Vol. XII., page 156, 
and there stated to be from the Magazine for Mariners for 1701, or 
1702. Iam afraid the title of the magazine given sounds fishy.— 
Yours ever, JosePH KyNicurt. 


| 





She asked him what those sounds might be 
Which so discordantly he played. 
With haughty mien, in answer he 
‘*Some * Music of the Future’ ” said. | 
Alas ! Liszt had no charms for her ; 
She naively said, ‘‘I wish it were.” 
| 
| 


H. E. D. 





BALMORAL. 
September 5. 


Mr and Mrs Ernest Gye (Mdme Albani) and Miss Clara Gye 
lunched at the Castle yesterday, and afterwards had the honour of 
being received by Her Majesty. 








FRANKFORT. —(Sept. 1).—At the new Operahouse the other night, 
Mdme Schroder-Haafstingl delighted the audience with a brilliant 
erformance of Rosine in Le Barbier de Seville. The Duke of Cam- 
— attended the performance, in the box of the Landgrave of 
esse, 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 32. 
1796 


(Continued from page 543. ) 

The following morning we resumed our journey at an early hour, 
and during its progress we were much amused with the following 
whimsical circumstance: When the mail-coach stopped to change 
horses in a small town two or three stages from Kilkenny, Mr 
Bowden happening to call me by name rather audibly, a man of 
decent appearance, who had lost a leg, and looked like an old 
weather-beaten sailor, was standing before the door of the inn, mis- 
taking Parke for Parker, a very common thing by the by, would 
have it that I was the gallant admiral of that name, ‘‘an honour 
which I never dreamed of,” and with great animation several 
times shouted out, ‘‘ Admiral Parker for ever!” The noise he 
made brought the man of the house, the servants, &c., to take a 
peep at the Admiral, who all imbibing the sailor's error, the coach 
actually drove off amidst a general huzza for Admiral Parker ! 
Arriving in Dublin the same evening, we were joined at the Marine 
Hotel by those excellent comedians Mr Lewis (one of the patentees 
of Covent Garden Theatre) and Mr Munden, who had been perform- 
ing at Daly’s theatre in Crow Street, and, after having taken supper, 

we entered a boat just before the door and departed for the packet ; 
and clearing the bay at two o’clock, a.m., we were, after a fine 
passage before the wind of only seven hours, safely landed at Holy- 

head. After having taken breakfast at Holyhead we departed in a 
post-chaise through the Island of Anglesea (the ancient Mona) 
to the city of Bangor; and having crossed the ferry, we dined 
in the evening at the hotel, where our fatigues were alleviated 
by as good and elegantly served up a dinner as could be given at any 
hotel in England. Added to which, the harpist, whose strings 
vibrated most agreeably, was of a very superior order, At this house 
we took up our abode for the night, and in the morning left Bangor 
for Shrewsbury. It is said the people of Shrewsbury having ren- 
dered some important services to the state in former times, the 
monarch caused it to be intimated to them that they might be 
incorporated ; to which the proud Salopians replied, that they pre- 
ferred remaining the largest town in England, rather than to be the 
smallest city. As we were entering the town of Shrewsbury, one of 

my two theatrical friends, who was a punster of such magnitude, 

that at first sight you might fancy you saw a pun-stir, addressing 
me, said, ‘‘ Are not the natives of this town reckoned very silly 

people ?”—‘‘Oh no!” said I; ‘‘I have always considered them ‘ 
quite the reverse.” —‘‘ Indeed!” said he ; “‘ you must surely be in 

error, for it is almost proverbial that Shrewsbury is remarkable for 

cakes!” Soon after our arrival at the inn we sat down to dinner. 

At the head of the table, at which I had been requested to place 

myself, was a fine cod’s head and shoulders, with oyster sauce : 

whilst helping my punning friend to a part of it, I asked him if he 

would take some of the sound, as it appeared to be very fine. He 

replied, ‘‘ Yes, with all my heart, as you recommend it; for you 

are a sort of fishmonger yourself, and must be a good judge, being a 

dealer in sounds,” From Shrewsbury we proceeded in the mail-coach 

through Birmingham, the seat of the Cyclops, and Oxford, the seat of 

the Muses, and afterwards arrived safe in London. I forgot to state, 

that when Munden, the admired comedian, had landed at Holyhead 

from Dublin, he displayed so much of the amor patria, that he 

bowed his head with much solemnity, and ‘‘ kissed his mother 

earth” with unfeigned fervency,. 

Mrs Second, late Miss Mahon, a lady well known and admired as 
a concert singer, made her first appearance on any stage at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the 17th of September, in the character of 
Emily in the opera of The Woodman, in which she introduced a 
song with an obbligato accompaniment /for the clarionet, finely per- 
formed by her brother, Mr Mahon, This lady’s voice was rich, 
powerful, and of great compass. She sang up to F natural in alt, 
with ease, and her style was of a superior order. Her singing was 
inferior only to Mrs Billington’s. 

The King’s Theatre opened for the season on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, with the favourite opera by Gretry, called Zemirae Azor. Mr 
Braham made his first appearance at that theatre in the charac- 
ter of Azor. Ali was sustained by Signor Morelli, and Zemira by 
Mdme Banti. Braham and Mdme Banti (says a critic) sang charm- 
ingly ; but the former should have studied acting. 

Signor Felici Giardini, the celebrated viglin player, whose extra- 
ordinary talents made a conspicuous figure in England for upwards 
of thirty years, died at Moscow at an advanced age, on the 17th of 
December, 1796. At the time Giardini first camé to England, in 
1749, music was in such an unsettled state, that when a nobleman 
or gentleman intended to treat his friends with a concert, he gener- 
ally sent his steward or butler to engage the musicians, who 
haggled with them for price, as they would for meat at the butcher's 
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shambles. This Giardini put an end to; and having the direction 
of the Italian opera and all other principal those undertakings, 
he regulated the terms of performances according to the different 
grades of talent. In fact he reformed the profession greatly, by doin 
away that silly importance which pervaded the members of the ol 
school, as the following instance will show. Although the terms in 
music are derived from more languages than one, it does not 
necessarily follow that a professor of the art who uses them should 
be a linguist, any more than an apothecary a Latin scholar because 
he can read the prescriptions of a physician. In many cases, how- 
ever, vanity assumes a ridiculous a of knowledge, though built 
on equally slight foundations. any years ago at the annual 
representation of one of the Latin comedies of Terence, by the West- 
minster Scholars, an old musician named Reeve, who among his 
friends went by the familiar appellation of Jemmy Reeve, being 
present, and laughing heartily at the scene before him, Lord H—, 
a musical amateur, addressing him, said, ‘‘ You appear to be greatly 
entertained with the wit of Terence, Mr Reeve, Of course you 
understand his language?”—‘‘O yes, my lord,” replied Jemmy 
Reeve, ‘we are obliged to understand different languages.” 
Giardini, whowasan excellent composer as well as violin player, had 
delighted the public, and was without a rival till Cramer arrived in 
this country. He was however a man of haughty and capricious 
disposition, and his vanity being continually flattered by the marked 
attentions he received from tha hanes ton, among whom he lived, he 
was led to imagine that there was no rank in life, however exalted, 
that would not be proud of his association, as the following instance 
will show. The late Duke of Cumberland being a great admirer of 
tiardini’s superior talent, once engaged him to attend his music 
parties during a week at his lodge in Windsor Great Park. When 
wiardini arrived there, before leaving his carriage, he inquired of Mr 
Waterhouse, the principal page, where he was to sleep during his 
stay there. The answer being satisfactory, he next inquired where 
he was to dine? On being informed that this was to be at the pages’ 
table, he appeared to be greatly disappointed ; and on its being 
explained to him that no part of his Royal Highness’s establishment, 
the equerry and chaplain excepted, were admitted to his table, he 
replied, ‘‘Oh, very well, when you want me, you'll find me at the 
White Hart in Windsor ;” and drove off immediately. It would be 
difficult to account for Giardini’s conduct on that occasion, as it was 
well known that no professional man had at that period enjoyed the 
honour he aimed at :—no! it was reserved for his Royal Highness 
George, Prince of Wales, through his liberality and condescension, 
to burst the barrier which had kept the arts at a chilling distance ; 
and through its hitherto impervious portal, to admit some talented 
men to the high distinction of sitting at his royal table. Giardini, 
however, at times could not only relax the severity of his disposition, 
but also enter into a joke with great good humour, Whilst he led 
the band of the King’s Theatre there was an Italian composer of 
great ability named Giordani, who played the harpsichord in it, and 
whose name, it will be perceived, differed from that of Giardini only 
in two letters. The embarrassments of the former occasioning a 
sheriff's officer to enter the pit one night, during the performance 
of the second act of an opera, Giordani instantly left the Theatre. 
Giardini’s name being very popular, the bailiff, impressed with it, 
asked one of the violin players, as he stood close to the orchestra, if 
the name of that gentleman on the high seat was Giardini. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he sat quietly down, not doubting but 
he should soon have an opportunity of making his caption. At the 
end of the opera Giardini, who had been necessarily informed of the 
cause of Giordani’s absence, on passing by where the officer stood, 
was’‘civilly accosted by him, and informed that there was a writ 
against him. Giardini, a good deal surprised, soon recovered his 
presence of mind, and during a minute’s pause, having determined 
to carry on the equivoke, said, with a smile, ‘‘ Very well, I will 
go with you.” He then selected two of his musical friends, who 
were in the secret, and accompanied the officer to a well-known 
mansion in Chancery Lane, most appropriately yclep’d a sponging- 
house, where he ordered an elegant supper. Giardini and his friends 
having passed a couple of hours very agreeably, sent for the master 
of the house, the officer, and desired to see the writ, which 
being produced, he pointed out the difference betwixt his name and 
Giordani’s, which appeared on the face of it, assuring him at the 
same time that he would bring an action against him for false im- 
prisonment. The astounded bailiff, aware of the unpleasant predica- 
ment into which his error had placed him, having offered every 
apology, and positively refusing to receive any remuneration for the 
supper, Giardini, who thought he had inflicted sufficient punish- 
ment, advised him to be more circumspect in future, got into a hack- 
ney coach with his companions, and drove home, highly amused with 
the adventure. Giardini, when he left England the second time, in 
1792, went with his pupil Signora Laurenti (who had failed at the 





King’s Theatre) to St Petersburgh, to give Italian burlettas. 1 
not succeeding in that city, he proceeded to Moscow, where he wa. 
equally unsuccessful, and died of a dropsical complaint, in great in- 
digence. It is remarkable that Giardini died on the same day and 
in the same hour in which the empress departed this life; as if 
death, in accordance with his living ambition, had determined to 
place him on an equality with one of the most puissant personages 
that ever assumed the reins of a government, the great Catherine, 
Autocrat of all the Russias. 
(To be continued, ) 








The prospectus of the 13th season of the Albert Hall Choral 
Society, which will shortly be issued, contains a feature of more 
than common interest. Mr. Barnby, the energetic conductor of the 
society, intends to produce as an oratorio Wagner’s Parsifal, which 
has never been heard out of Bayreuth. The numerous and beautiful 
choruses which the work contains will be heard to almost equal 
advantage on the concert platform as on the stage, but the same 
cannot of course be said of the purely dramatic scenes, where the 
music is intimately connected with dramatic action and scenic effect. 
At any rate, the experiment is a bold one, and will no doubt attract 
all the more attention, as there is at present little chance of Wagner’s 
sacred drama being seen on the London stage. Beethoven’s great 
mass in D will also be included in the scheme.—7'imes. 


BeRL1In.—To mark his high opinion of Paul Taglioni, who lately 
retired from the post he so long held of ballet-master at the Royal 
Operahouse, the Emperor Wilhelm has ordered that he shall draw 
a higher ape than that to which he would be legally entitled, 
and that he shall be an honorary member of the company.—Mdlle 
Hieser, from the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, will probably be the 
contralto in place of Mdme Luger, who has gone to the Stadttheater, 
Leipsic.—Herr Schott is very successful at Kroll’s Theater, where 
he has or in Joseph en Egypte, La Muetie, and La Dame 
Blanche. He was more especially admired in the first. 


New Yorx.—The following is a list of the company engaged by 
Mr H. Abbey for his Metropolitan Theatre :—Sopranos, Mdmes 
Christine Nilsson, Marcella Sembrich, Alwina Valleria; mezzo- 
sopranos, Mdmes Scalchi, Tremelli, Lablache (mother and daughter); 
tenors, MM. Stagno, Campanini, Capoul ; baritones, MM. Kasch- 
mann, Del Puente, Guadagnini; basses, MM. Maini, Novara, 
Mirabella; choregraphist, Luigi Danesi. Here are some of the 
salaries :—Christine Nilsson, who will sing ten times a month, £400 
a night; Marcella Sembrich, who will sing the same number of 
times a month, £300 a night; Mdme Scalchi, £1,000 a month ; 
Malle Tremelli, £1,200 a month; Mdlle Valleria, £800 a month ; 
Stagno, nine nights a month, £2,400, so that with the subordinate 
artists, the band, chorus, &c., the salary list will amount to about 
£20,000 a month.—(Credat Judeus Apella—non ego.—Dr Blidge.) 


Mép.tNne (Vienna).—A comic operetta in one act, The Queen of 
Arragon, was saan. (August 30th) performed at the Sommer- 
theater in Médling, near Vienna. The libretto is by Victor Léon, 
the music by Alfred Zamara, son of the celebrated harpist of the 
Vienna Opera, Anton Zamara. The libretto, written by an ex- 

erienced hand, offers many very striking situations, which have 
se made excellent use of by the composer. Don Gorilla de 
Muchachozan is the Prime Minister of the Queen Esmeralda of 
Arragon. Alonzo, his son, is in love with Marina, daughter of 
Netti Spitzberger, one of the domestics of the palace ; but this 
liaison is strongly opposed by the ministerial Papa. The State is in 
great danger a an attack from the Maurish chief, Mirham Kader, 
and in order to bring the Queen in safety, the Prime Minister 
decrees that she must leave the palace, which being done, the oppor- 
tunity is seized by Alonzo and Marina as a plan to help them to 
their union by representing the Queen in the palace themselves— 
which plan, however, they ¥' secret towards each other : and as 
Marina’s mother, out of loyal feeling, conceives the same plan, the 
situation is most comical when at the dénouement four Queens appear 
before Mirham Kader instead of one. Of the music to this charming 
operetta one can but speak in highest praise. The young composer 
has invested it with melodious and graceful music, never descendin 
to triviality, and has in orchestration proved great knowledge an 
taste. The operetta was very well performed. High praise is due 
to Friiulein Hassmann, who played and sang the part of Marina ex- 
cellently, also Fraulein Sohmeida distinguished herself as the Queen. 
Herr Schénau, who has a fine tenor voice, was very good as Alonzo, 
and Herr Strass as Prime Minister delighted the audience in the 
very funny couplets about his ministerial dignity ; whilst Herr 
Kiihle performed the part of Mirham Kader excellently. Many 

ieces were vehemently redemanded, and the composer, who may 

proud of his success, was at the conclusion thrice re-called,—C. 
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WAIFS. 

Sir Michael Costa has presented to the Naples Royal College of 
Music the manuscript score of four operas and four ballets. The 
operas are L’/magine, Il Sospetto Funesto, Il Delitto Punito, and Don 

Carlos, of which the first was performed for the first time in 1825 

and the second in 1826 by the pupils of the College of. St Sebastian. 

The ballets are J/ Castello di Kenilworth, Un’ora a Napoli, Sir Huon, 

and Alma. On the first page of each score Sir Michael has written: 

‘* To the famous archives of the Naples Royal College of Music. In 

memory of M. Costa. London, August 15, 1883.” At the same 

time the illustrious director svananek the baton used by him for 10 

years. It is of ebony with a coral pommel, and at the tip an efligy 
of Garibaldi, also in coral.—Daily News. 

Stella Bonheur has returned to Milan. 

Vianesi, the conductor, was recently in Milan. 

Twenty-two Theatres in Italy are now open for opera. 

The tenor Giannini is much liked at the Theatre Royal, Copen- 
hagen. 

* has been given by the Italian opera company at Buenos- 
Ayres. 

A large Theatre will shortly be built at San Juan (Argentine Re- 

ublic). 

Offers of an engagement at the San Carlo, Lisbon, have been 
made to Gayarre. 

The season at the Teatro del Lido, Venice, was brought to a pre- 

mature conclusion. 

The novelty next season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, will be 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda., 

Gabais’ new opera, Gilda di Guascogna, has been well received at 
the Politeama, Placenza. 

Geistinger, now at Marienbad, will shortly re-visit America. 
starts on the 2nd October. 

Teresina Singer has left Palermo and was lately in Milan, where 
she may remain some time. 

Tamberlik’s opera company, lately at Vigo, is announced to give 
six performances at Corunna. 

Von Bignio shortly leaves the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, for 
the National Theatre, Pesth. 

Lecocq’s Mascotte has been performed upwards of 116 nights at 
the Teatro Espajiol, Barcelona. 

The King of Saxony has conferred the Albrecht Cross, first class, 
on L. Deppe, Musikdirector, Berlin. 

A new opera, Luisa Sanfelice, by Taccheo, has been successfully 
produced at Chioggia, near Venice. 

The Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, re-opened for the season 
with Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor. 

_ _ Of Ghislanzoni’s new librettos, // Re Lear will be set by Cagnoni, 
the other, Hdmea, by Auteri De-Cristofano. 

Pablo de Sarasate, the violinist, has been appointed honorary pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory of Music, Madrid. 

Mdme Luger has left the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, and entered 
on her engagement at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

There is some talk of giving Ponchielli’s Gioconda in December at 
Pisa, Teresina Singer impersonating the heroine. 

Carl Formes is engaged for the Musical Festival which is to take 
place in Quebec on the 8rd and 4th of next month. 

According to the American papers, there are no less than 9,600 
musical bands, of one kind or the other, in the United States. 

young violoncellist, Ottavio de Piccolellis, a student at the 
Conservatory, Brussels, has been playing with success in Naples. 

Emile Mathieu, director of the School of Music, Louvain,. is 
setting the book of a cantata, entitled Freyhir, written by himself. 

Gustav van Mark, a pupil of the De Beriot and Léonard school, 
is to be director of the Musical Institute lately founded in Cordova, 

Felix Jager, hitherto conductor at the Louisenstiidtisches Theater, 

3erlin, has been appointed to a similar post at the Theatre in Riga. 

The American papers speak highly of a new mezzo-soprano, Lizzie 
Well-Cary. She is already engaged by a Boston manager for three 
years. 

Teresina Tua, the youthful violinist, will revisit Leipsic in 
October, and then start on a long concert-tour with Robert Fischof, 
the pianist. : 

Verdi’s Traviata, with Mdme Schréder-Hanfstangel as the 
heroine, has been successfully revived at the Operahouse, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, 

The right of performing Wagner's Nihelungen Tetralogy has been 
acquired for the Prussian Theatres Royal in Berlin, Hanover, Cassel, 
and Wiesbaden. 

La Sonnambula is underlined at the Teatro del Principe Alfonso, 
Madrid. The part of Amina will be sustained by Senrta Enriqueta 
de la Incera, who took the first prize for singing at the Conserva- 


She 






Mdme Selina Dolaro has been ‘‘ interviewed” in New York, 
(The questions posed by the ‘‘interviewer” were simply impertinent, 
—Dr Biibge.) 

Millécker’s Bettelstudent promises to be as successful in Hamburgh 
as elsewhere, having already run upwards of a hundred nights at 
the Carl Schultze-Theater. 

The title of Musikdirector has been conferred by the Prussian 
Minister of Education on Heinrich Henkel, Director of the School 
of Music in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

It is calculated that, since Jenny Lind’s time, that is: in the last 
thirty-four years, twenty millions of dollars have been paid to 
musical artists in the United States. 

A new musical and theatrical paper, Frou-Frou, has been started 
at Buenos-Ayres. It is written in no less than four languages : 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish. 

M. and Mdme Bodda have returned to town to prepare for the re- 
opening of their Singing Academy, on the 20th inst., at their 
residence, ‘‘ Bonally,’’ Cambridge Gardens. 

A work in Dutch on the composer of Parsifal has just appeared 
in Amsterdam. It is from the pen of G. Viotta, and entitled Rich, 
Wagner, zijn Leven en zijne Werken geschetzt. 

Mr C. A. Barry has returned to London (Sydenham, if not 
London, is within the boundaries of the London district) after his 
accustomed annual visit to Germany. He was present at the last 
representation of Parsifal in the Bayreuth Festival-Stage-Play 
Theatre. 

The Glasgow City Hall Concerts begin their thirtieth season next 
Saturday. Opera recitals and other entertainments will be given. 
‘A Band of Harps,” as well as many of the popular ballad singers 
of the day, have been engaged by Mr James Airlie, the indefatigable 
and esteemed secretary. 

Miss Georgina Kuhe, a daughter of Mr Wilhelm Kuhe, is engaged 
by Mdme Ristori for her dramatic tour in the provinces, Miss Kuhe 
will undertake the characters of the Princess de Lamballe in Marie 
Antoinette, Margaret Curl in Marie Stuart, and Margaret Lambrun 
in Hlizabeth. May success (of which there is small doubt) attend the 
young actress ! 

Mr Brinley Richards has been on a visit to Lord and Lady Clarence 
Paget at Rose Mount, Ryde (Isle of Wight), and has been ‘‘cruising” 
in his lordship’s yacht, ‘‘The Miranda,” Among the other guests 
were Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury, Prince Edward of Sax- 
Weimar, and Prince William of Hesse. Mr Brinley Richards is now 
passing the remainder of his vacation at Llandrindod Wells. 

How to Learn the Pianoforte (London : Groombridge & Sons),— 
An admirable little work is this, by a well-known and able teacher 
of the pianoforte, Emanuel Aguilar. The plan of a judicious and 
effective course of training to be pursued by the teacher is clearly 
and skilfully laid out, and the advice of this master on the subject 
of practice by the pupil is, we think, of special value.— Warrington 
Guardian. 

Another opera company, largely composed of artists who formerly 
belonged to the Carl Rosa company, will start at Worcester next 
week, The troupe includes Miss Julia Gaylord, Mdme Blanche 
Cole, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr F. C. Packard, Mr Turner, and Mr 
Charles Lyall, besides Miss Clara Leslie, Messrs Albert McGuckin, 

Redfern Hollins, and other artists. The troupe propose to play 
grand opera. 

I have had a letter from my old friend Wilford Morgan, who has 
been travelling abroad on what was virtually his honeymoon trip. 
Wilford has done the Rhine and part of Germany, the St Gothard 
Pass, the Italian lakes, Venice, Milan, and a variety of other places. 

While he was in the last-named city Signor Morgano seized the 
opportunity of calling upon his old barber, who once again assured 
him that he was more beautiful than ever.— Referee. 

HeENpERSoN’s WeELLS.—If current reports may be believed there 
is a hitch about the re-opening of the Criterion. Mr Henderson has, 
it is said, once more had to encounter his old enemy in a hidden 
well, and, despite pumping operations, the theatre is still damp. 
When Mr Henderson built the Comedy another well discovered 
itself, and the walls, I believe, at first settled down at a somewhat 
alarming rate. (It is hoped a third well may not be found in the 
Pandora. In the Strand, I am aware there is none.—Dr Blidge.) 

‘“‘ Among the pile of bouquets and baskets of flowers handed to 
Miss Mary Anderson on Saturday night,” says ‘‘ Almaviva,” of the 
London Figaro, ‘none were more welcome than a basket of lilies, 
with best wishes for Miss Anderson’s success writ large on a card, 
and signed ‘Lillie Langtry.’ I have reason to believe that Miss 
Mary Anderson proposes to appear as Julia in the Hunchback, for 
what the French call her ‘second débét.’ But the play may 
after all be changed for Pyymalion and Galatea.” (I sincerely hope 
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it may. Gold for tin.—Dr Blidge.) 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND a OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
ce 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional omene®. the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
his pts; his work has consequently come into genera) use asa 
manual of veal instruction. Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES — BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan paulo’ & So; 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal mae, as hanght by the late Franx Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students.and Pri 

New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
- This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OP SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLUIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the — and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, asit 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
rea - ; d. and 28, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

1é Colonies, 









































TO THE PROFESSION. 
PRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


TANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 

by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady Jonn MANNERS, Sir W. 

FRASER, JOHN OXENFORD, Henry F. O. OHORLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The KyiGur of Morar, ke., &e.) :-— 





Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER > LovE AT SEA .., ose eos Hi 
SIGHING FOR THEE . MINE, THOU ART MINE... ee 
A SPRING THovenr... ove a) WHY ART THOU SADDEN’D? we i 
Rock ME TO SLEEP .. . 4/-| NoRAH’s MESSAGE ... “s eve 


THE PARTING (LA PARTENZA) +» 3/-| THE EcnHo Sone _.., 
LE CARNEVAL (with Variations) ... 4/-| WHEN MY THIRSTY soUL I's EE? i 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; 
And of all Musicsellers, 








NEW DU ETS 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE 
SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composés rt Depizs 4 MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 








PAR 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1, DOUCE TRISTESSE. | No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2. ROMANCE. | NARDE. 
3. ADIEU A {CARTHA. 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTH | 6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 3. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR. SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 















New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 
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HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. — | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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Select Compositions “=: Great Masters 


ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 


ARTHUR HENRY BROWN. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 









































vO. No. 
- Wedding March’. 5.15% 00%2.s5scaeunee sees tee Mendelssohn | 35. Diedi il coro, Aria .......csceeeeeceeecesenecvecs Handel 
2. March from “Tannhiuser” .......0000ceseceveees Wagner '| SO IBOE ces ies ses cs cccnneseoteensteveeseneces Long 
3. Marches from “ Scipio” and Occasional Overture ....Handel | 87. Andante ......csecesececeeee eee eeeceeceeneneeens Long 
4, Coronation March from “ Prophéte” ..........+. Meyerbeer | 38. Aria (1768) ......cccscccccovcececccenvess Padre Martini 
5. Dead March in “Saul,” See the Conquering ........ Handel | 39. Kyrie Eleison, from Mass in G .......ceeeeeeeeee Schubert 
6. Andantino from 11th Grand Symphony ............ Haydn || 40; Aris (i7GL). oecvswsssenwnceegetvmite cee celtises ws Gluck 
Waft her, Angels, from “ Jephtha”............0065 Handel | 41. “Sanctus” and “ Hosanna” from Mass (Op. 48) ...... André 
7. As pants the hart, from “ The Crucifixion” .......... Spohr | 42. Last Chorus from “ Mount of Olives” .......... Beethoven 
Where’er you walk, from “Semele”..........+.006+ Handel | 43. He shall feed His flock, from “ Messiah”............ Handel 
8, My heart ever faithful (Mein gliubiges Herz frohlocket) Bach | 44. Quoniam tu solus (1788) ......+.+.ssee0e Vincenzo Righini 
9. Andantino from 5th, and Andante from 4th Sonatas ..Pleyel | 45, Hallelujah Chorus from “ Messiah”.............06. Handel 
10. The Herols' Marek: 5.5... <ar sso sannmeaders'<s Mendelssohn | 46, “Turn Thy face,” “Then shall I teach,” “I will magnify 
11. Quis est homo, from “ Stabat Mater” ..........004. Rossini Thee,” from Anthems........ccececeeeeeees J. Weldon 
12. Air et Cheeur, from “ La Dame Blanche” ........ Boieldieu | 47, The heavens are telling, from “Creation” .......... Haydn 
13. Grande Marche Héroique in C .......sececeees F. Schubert | 48, Andante and Allegretto from Violin Sonata in A major Handel 
14. Grande Marche Héroique in D .......,...0006 F. Schubert | 49. Slow Movement from Symphony (36) .............. Haydn 
15, Overture; *Seremi0s” ao oc oie vce sie ase cceee ease Handel | 50, Andante con Variazioni, from the Notturno (Op. 34) 
16, Overbare, “Soearmen” ois. 6 is boic hese towne desecet Handel Louis Spohr 
17 OV REED. OAS OR os wise vo ase n os beeen ena eeaunnye Handel | 51. Wie nahte mir der Schlummer .......... C. M. von Weber 
18. Gavotte from Overture, “Otho” ....ccescccccccess Handel RR eh ue Las rzievaste cen viens aati’ The Comte de St. Germain 
MDS SEA MOMRIER, 5 5c Gone «ows ninclesuiee saison avo ois aaeeiee Rossini | 52, Marche Solennelle (Op. 40) ........eceeeeeeee F. Schubert 
20. Angels ever bright, and Pious orgies ..........005. Handel | 53, Adagio from the Notturno (Op. 34)............ Louis Spohr 
As OR IR iGo Sen ead espera bebe eens eee F. Schubert | 54, Ave Maria, from “ The Evening Service,” Book 7. .Cherubini 
22. Aria. Circa A.D. 1700 .......++++++++++++++Antonio Lotti | 55, Overture to “Samson,” and Minuet (1742) .......... Handel 
23. My soul thirsteth for God, Aria from 42nd Psalm, Mendelssohn | 56, The arm of the Lord ........ccecccececccececeees Haydn 
24. Gloria in Excelsis, from Mass in G@ ......seeeeeeeee Weber | 57. Deh lascia o core, from “ Astianatte” (1727) 
25. Fac ut portem, from “ Stabat Mater” ............6. Rossini Giovanni Buononcini 
26. Pieta Signore, from Oratorio, “San Giovanni Battista” Stradella | 58, Gloria in Excelsis, from Mass No, 2,inG ........ Schubert 
97, Qvertuce 16 SIMCOE 6 voices véceceveseeseed Handel | 59. Il pensier sta negli oggetti, Aria (1792) ............ Haydn 
RE MOTONRME: cick dee oiy bese ebecieaee serene F. Schubert | 60, Gloria in Excelsis, from Twelfth Mass..............Mozart 
POF ATID AATOB) «|. s:5:5:55 0 6:00 wu oe dice sia'bioniye sly ave eomieeee Gluck | 61, How lovely are the messengers ...........4. Mendelssohn 
30: Asis team: As” 0 achvicbhcusuessnasabaeoeee Handel OD. NotéaPho .ceoccde STI Nap eee Sn eee F, Kalkbrenner 
31. Aria from “ Artaserse” (1730) ..... 000 Leonardo Vinci | 63. Che faro senza Euridice .......... EEE ELE cere’ Gluck 
Be ET AMIBER: oshweiss cp abwau sn sawsiwewteeeee Alessandro Scarlatti | 64, Aria in A flat.....ccccccccccccccccccvccvecee Louis Spohr 
BB. Aria (1769)... cc cececececscecececncvesserenensene Gieok | 05. Oujes QAR pod ccnstccccesscvewsnns Fes ‘tt BOR Rossini 
BES NATO) oaks Saccriseenseenee eee 











SELECT OVERTURES BY THE GREAT COMPOSERS, 


Arranged for the ORGAN with PEDAL OBBLIGATO by ARTHUR HENRY BROWN. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


1, Grand Overture in D, by E. H. Mehul. 4. Overture to “Comus,” by Dr Arne. 
2. Mozart’s Overture, “ La Clemenza di Tito.” 5, Overture to “ The Chaplet,” by Dr W. Boyce. 
3. Overture to “Orpheus,” by Chr, Gluck.” 6, Overture to “ Pharamond,” by Handel. 








LONDON : EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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